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A FARMER’S HOME 





BUILD “HOME” INTO THE FARM HOUSE 


ORCHES deep and broad; front porch, back porch, side porch, 
P shady porches with plenty of places to rest; good sized rooms 
with lots of windows—rooms that can be kept warm or cool and 
clean; big fireplaces, a few pictures, quiet wall paper that never 
grows tiresome, varnished floors that lighten work, a rug or two, and 
a few comfortable chairs; a bath room with a real bath tub and 
plenty of water to keep us clean and healthy; a kitchen and dining 
room with stove, and tables, and running water, and places to sit 
down and rest just as Mother wants them arranged; on the outside 
white paint, and trees and grass and shrubbery and flowers, thig is 
the farm home. 
Not just a place to stay, but where folks live in comfort and happi- 
ness. Where they enjoy the things that civilization has developed 
and that are meant to be enjoyed. Where folks rest and read and 


plan; where they hope and dream and build; where they think the 
soundest thoughts and live the most satisfying lives of America 
today. 

If you haven’t got a farm home like this, start this year to get 
one. Maybe the old home that has always seemed kind of bare and 
unattractive can with a little work and paint and seed be made to 
answer this description. Draw a plan, dream a dream, or see a 
vision of the home as you would like it to be. Then count the cost. 
It will surprise you to see how little it takes to make your vision 
come true if the things that cost so little and mean so much are 
utilized. Set aside some farm crop or enterprise and make it foot the 
bills. Get your material on hand and begin this summer to build 
“home” into your farm house. 

If you need help to work out the plans, it is waiting your command 
at your state agricultural college or at your county agent's office, 
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Welcome Price 
Reductions 


RICES on all International Kerosene 

Engines have come down. You can now 

get one of these well-known engines at a 
bargain price. Lower fuel prices make the cost 
of operating surprisingly low. It will run a cream 
separator, feed grinder, or washer and do a 
multitude of other tiresome jobs for only a few 
cents an hour. 








MISSING He SNe SH Si wiieHi@inenieiieli eile 


International Kerosene Engines are simple, 
durable and reliable—thoroughly adapted to 
farm use by a Company backed by ninety years’ 
experience in making farm machines. This 
dependable farm engine will meet your require- 
ments. Don’t waste yourtimeandenergy on jobs 
that the International can do at such small cost. 


There are four sizes: 14, 3,6, and 10h. p. 
See them at your nearby International dealer's 
and get the new prices. 


HESS derSrremiererrei 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO unCOMPORATEO! USA. 
92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 











A Real Self- Oiling Windmil 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshaftsrun in oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run in oil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 

Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 
Des Moines 


Write todey AERMOTOR CO. 228 ciy Bios. oaldapa 


Keep Your Hogs Healthy 
Dry and Warm 


A year’s supply of 
oil is sent with 
every Aermotor 





Get Free F silat Describing 
This Modern Hog House 


Here is a hog house that belongs on every farm. 
Warm in winter—cool in summer. Keeps hogs 
clean, dry and healthy. Ec ‘onomical to build— 
easily cleaned—little repair. Made of hollow 
tile that lasts for ages. 

Our beautifully illustrated folder completely 
describes this and other styles of hog ho uses. 
Send today for copy—/ree. Ask for folder No. 32 


The Hollow Building Tile Association 
Conway Building, Chicago 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form ef Permanent Construction 


KITSELMAN FENCE | 


PRICES REDUCED June ict. We Pay 
the Freight and save you money. Direct 
from Factory to Farm. Write for Free 
Catalog of Fam, Poultry and Lawn Fence 
BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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The Poultry Yard 
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nests used by both layers 
hens are li to be alive 
if fought constantly. Weekly 
treatments are not too much. Burn 
all the litter every week. Then spray 
—using a pump with strong pressure, 
with any of the standard mite killing 
preparations—kresol, zenoleum, car- 
bolineum or kerosene oil, with car- 
bolic acid—used liberally. 
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Dust baths are good for controlling 

Poultry seem to enjoy them, 
if well doctored with kerosene oil 
dust are doubly effective 
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* * * 


Avoid crowding on the roosts. As 
the early hatched birds develop and 
increase in size, they must have en- 
larged quarters and amp!e roosting 
space. Young chicks must not be al- 
lowed to gather in bunches on the 
floor. Supply roosts, beginning with 
small sized poles fairly close to the 
floor so that the young fowls can 
easily get on them. 


x * * 


Keep up the supply of sprouted oats 
if other good, tender green stuff is 
not constantly available. Poultry need 
it during such dry spells to keep their 
bowels regulated nd to counteract 
the effect of extreme heat. 

* x * 
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Are the trapnests in regular use? 
We note some poultrymen advocate 
their use for “part time”, say three or 
e year. Such tests 
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We note a decided advance in leg- 
islation to protect the poultry indus- 
td in the state of Washington. A 
law lately passed there requires, first 
“All eggs imported from foreign coun- 
tries and offered for sale in the state 
of Washington shall be sold as such. 
Each egg offered for sale in this state 
shall be marked, branded, or stamped 
with the name of the country in 
which it was produced, * * * in 
lecible Gothic letters and in durable, 
indelible ink. “ 

Then, the pure food officials require 
all bakeries, restaurants, etc., using 
foreign eggs in any form to ‘dis splay 
siens, in large Gothic type ii) a con- 
spicuous place stating, “We use for- 
eign eggs here.” Now if all other 
states will enact similar laws, it will 


|go far toward eliminating a very un- 


desirable foreign product, and xiv¢ 
the home product a better standing. 
-— 


This is about as good a time as the 
average farmer will find for reorgan- 
izing the home poultry plant, laying 
out runs and remodeling old or build- 
ing new poultry buildings. In doing 
this why not use a little fore sight and 
plan for the “daylight saving” plant 
inthe poultry house. The value of 
cial lights for extending the 

ing hours” of poultry during 
months has been 
arly demonstrated, and the initial 

_ of a small plant not large. 
1iing we in early morning and in 
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ing to make an average 14-hour 

king day for the layers, if they 
are of the right sort, will add from 
30 per cent + 100 per cent in income 
during winter months, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Trying to Fool Cows by Making 
Them Think The; Have Pasture 
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pastures in the South are 
grazed to death the first year. In 
other words, they are overstoc*ed, 
The following report from a county 
agent will emphasize this: “The pas- 
ture comprised some three or four 
acres, and the pecan trees furnished 
plenty of shade. It had been exten- 
sively grazed by 35 sheep, 30 geese, 3 
brood sows with litters, and 1 goat 
for 3 months, and at the time I saw 
it, it was almost completely eaten 
down.” No wonder. 


Have You Whitewashed Every- 
° ° 
thing Needing It? 

ID you assist your wife with 

the spring cleaning? The fences 
and outbuildings should be painted 
or whitewashed. The chicken house 
and coops should also be _ white- 
washed. There are sprayers on the 
market now that will handle white- 
wash easier and better than it can be 
done by hand. More farmers should 
use whitewash—and more would use 
it if they knew how easy it to 
spray it on. I heard the governor of 
Louisiana say once that he wished 
the whole state could be covered by 
a shower of whitewash. 

Whitewash and paint will not only 
ma‘:e the farm look better, but will 
make the wood last many years 
longer. I give below the formula for 
government whitewash: 

Slake one-half bushel of unsla‘sed 
lime with boiling water; cover during 
process to keep in steam; strain the 
liquid through a fine sieve or strainer 
and acd to it a peck of salt, previ- 
ously dissolved in warm water, three 
pounds of ground rice boiled to a 
thin paste and stirred in while hot, 
half a pound of Spanish whiting, and 
one sind of clear glue, previously 
dissolved by soaking in cold water. 

Then hz this mixture over a slow 
fire in as 1l pot hung in a larzer 
one filled with | water. Add five gal- 
lons of hot water to the mixture, stir 
well, and let it stand for a few days, 
covered from dirt. It should be ap- 
plied hot, for which p snes e it can be 
kept in a large lettle or portable 
furnace. A pint of this mixture, if 
properly applied, will cover one 
square yard of surface. 


Watch Out for Hog L'ce 


IVE the hogs a chance to protect 

themselves. The ave-age farmer 
fills a bottle with kerosene, stic:s a 
bunch of fine pine needles into the 
neck, and sprinkles the oil down the 
hog’s spine. But hog lice are found on 
other parts of the body than the 
spine. Why not use oil all over the 
body? Since kerosene is so volatile, 
it is not so effective as crude oil, 
which is thicker and sticks better. 

I have described one method of oil- 
ing hogs. Another method is to tie 
a sack to a tree or post, and saturate 
it with oil. This is called a rubbing 
post. There are also a number of 
patented rubbing posts on the mar- 
ket. Then we have the dipping vat. 
This is good for summer, but rather 
cold for winter when the lice are 
most abundant. A hog wallow, hav- 
ing the surface of the water covered 
with crude oil is excellent, if pro- 
perly constructed and kept sanitary. 
But they are often neglected and al- 
lowed to fill up with mud and filth. 

The best method I know for all sea- 
sons of the year a sand wallow. 
Make a rough wooden box large 
enough for all of your. hogs to lie in. 
It should be made of 2 by 10-inch 
planks and floored. with sand 
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Fill 
and saturate the sand with crude oil, 
or other cheap heavy oil. Cover so 
as to protect the hors from the ho 
sun the weather. You will be 
surprise d to see how easy it is to con- 
trol insects by this method. In addi 

tion, the hair will be smooth and th¢ 
skin kept free of mange. 
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Livestock and Dairy Probi 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 
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N TESTS an acre of velvet beans 
grown in corn, with the corn re- 
moved, has been ‘equal to 400 to 600 
pounds of concentrates or grain for 
pork making. In such experiments 
corn and tankage or other feeds have 
been fed to the hogs while grazing 
the velvet beans and the comparison 
made with hogs fed a balanced ration 
in a dry lot. The pigs on the velvet 
beans also made much more rapid 
gains than those getting grain or 
concentrates only, though these lat- 
ter got a balanced ration. 
beans are probably more eco- 
nomical than either velvet beans 
or cowpeas for fattening pigs. Soy 
beans will usually yield about twice 
as much grain per acre as cowpeas 
and in the northern half of the Cot- 
ton Belt will also be found superior to 
velvet beans. When hogs are fat- 
tened by gathering the soy beans 
themselves, but fed from a one-fourth 
to a one-half ration of corn or other 
concentrate rich in carbohydrates, 
pork is made at 50 to 75 per cent of 
the cost required when no grazing 
crop is used. 


Reeds or Cane Not Best for Hay 
READER asks: “What is the feed 
value of reeds for stock? Can they 
be Pie for hay and if so how?” 

The cane-bral:es of the South are 
often resorted to asa means of w inte r- 
ing cattle. A small variety or species 
is called scutch cane. 

We are not able to find any analysis 
of this wild cane which we suppose 
is what our inquirer means by “reeds”. 
It is evident, however, that the leaves, 
which is the part of the plant mostly 
eaten by cattle, possess considerable 
feed value, for during the winter cat- 
tle are able to maintain themselves on 
them with little else to eat. 

Much is said about the economy of 
wintering cattle in the canebrakes and 
their consequent v alue in cattle raising, 
but the writer, although he has made 
dilligent search has never found any 
one who depended on the canebrakes 
for furnishing feed for wintering his 
cattle who has continued in the cattle 
business or fouhd it profitable. 

The leaves and possibly the small 
stems if cured would no doubt furnish 
feed of some value, but its feeding value 
would probably be low. However, we 
do not see any economical or practical 
way by which the cane or reeds could 
be cut and cured. 

The same amount of labor or money 
expended in saving corn stover or in 
growing and curing some of our many 
hay crops would secure more and bet- 
ter feed than the reeds will furnish. 


New Louisiana Records Made By 
Jersey Cows 


Twe young Jersey cows have just 
completed official records for butter 
fat production that make them class 
champions for Louisiana. Their records 
are among the best in the country for 
cows of their ave, and were made under 
ordinary farm conditions, and the gen- 
eral health of the cows was in no way 
affected, according to C. H. Staples, 
dairy specialist in the State University 
Extension Division. These cows are 
owned by Louis Pesson, a dairy farmer 
and Jersey breeder of New Iberia, La. 

Gold Fern’s Bonnie Maid, starting on 
test at the age of one year and eleven 
months produced in one year 7,864 
pounds of milk and 445 pounds of but- 
ter fat, which is equivalent to 524.6 
pounds of butter. 

Sultana’s Raleigh Girl, starting on 
test at the age of two years and one 
month produced in one year 9,770 





‘haul? 


pounds of milk and 420.1 pounds of but- 
ter fat which is equivalent to 494.2 
pounds of butter, which is the highest 
record for a junior two years old i 
the state 

“Mr. Pesson is a cane planter but 
owns a very fine herd of purebred Jer- 
sey cattle which he uses to consume 
the rough feeds of the farm and con- 
vert them into a highly marketable 
product in the form of milk and butter- 
fat,” says Mr. Staples. “He is located 
in the heart of the cane and rice sec- 
tion of the state, but on account of 
cash returns that he has received from 
his dairy cows he has not felt the effects 
of the present depression in the market 
of farm products. 

“Mr. Pesson has a silo, keeps a record 
of all feed that is consumed by his 
cows and the milk and butter fat that 
they produce and also £:eds a balanced 
ration. His farm furnishes one of the 
most practical demonstrations that 
prove the value of dairy cattle on the 
farm.” 


A New Butter Record 


CANADIAN Holstein Cow, Bella 

Pontiac, has broken the record for 
a year’s butter production. From June 
19, 1920, to June 19, 1921, she produced 
1,240 pounds of fat or 1,550 pounds of 
80 per cent butter. This is probably as 
much butter as 10 average cows pro- 
duce in a year. Of course, few can 
hope to own record breaking cows lilce 
Bella Pontiac, but her record slows 
the possibilities for improvement in 
milk and butter production in dairy 
cows. This cow while breaking the 
butter record falls far below the 
record for milk produced. Bella Pon- 
tiac produced 26,800 pounds of milk 
having 4.6 per cent butter fat. The 
remarkable feature of this milk rec ord 
is the high per cent of butter fat, for a 
Holstein. 


Has the Southern Livestock Pro- 
ducer a Competing Chance 
READER wishes to know, “How 


can you figure out that the South 
has any chance in competition with 
the Northern livestock producer, 
when our feeds cost what the North- 
ern farmers sell them for, plus freight 
and handling charges, and we must 
sell our livestock on the Northern 
markets for what they get, less the 
heavy expense of the long freight 
true that corn and other 
feeds now largely produced in the 
North cost the Southern livestock 
grower the Northern market price 
plus freight and other handling 
charges. It is also true that the 
Northern livestock markets set the 
prices on livestock produced in the 
South. 


It is 


If the Southern livestock producer 
uses the same feeds need by the 
Northern producer, they cost him 


more. That is, the Southern market 
price of corn, for instance, is the 
Northern market price plus 20 to 40 
cents a bushel for handling charges. 
This also applies to other feeds large- 


ly used by the Northern livestock 
producer. 

It is also true that most Southern 
livestock markets afford a _ price 


somewhat below the prices paid on 
Northern mar':ets. The prices on 
Southern markets are, generally, on 
the same quality and kind of stock, a 
little better than Northern prices less 
the cost of sending our livestock to 
those Northern markets, but they are 
generally something less than paid on 
the Northern markets and sometimes 
as much less as it would cost to ship 
our stock to the Northern markets, 





Moreover, this is not the only ob- 
stacle which the Southern producer 
has to overcome in marketing his 


livestock. Southern markets afford- 
ing competitive bidding are often not 
available to the Southern producer. 
In other words, he must either ship 
to the large markets of the North or 
run the risk of shipping to some South- 
ern market easily glutted,and taking 
a reduction in price even greater than 
the cost of shipping to the larger 
Northern markets. If all these handi- 
caps are admitted then our reader 
would appear justified in doubting the 
ability of our Southern farmers to 
compete with the Northern producer 
of livestock. This would certainly be 
true if the case had been fully stated, 
but there are other facts or condi- 
tions affecting the results which have 
not been considered. 

First, the Southern livestock pro- 
ducer must either learn to produce 
the Northern feeds as cheaply as the 
Northern livestock farmer produces 
them or he must grow other feeds as 
good at as low acost. Asa matter of 
fact, one of the reasons why so many 
Southern livestock producers fail is 
because they insist on following 
Northern methods, by using the same 
feeds used in the North, which they 


must purchase very largely and pay 
heavy freight and other handling 
charges. For instance, so long as 


the Southern livestock producer uses 
corn, shorts, wheat bran, etc., pro- 
duced in the North to feed his live- 
stock he can not have a chance in 
producing livestock in competition 
with Northern livestock men. If he 
produced these feeds and produced 
them as cheaply as the Northern live- 
stock grower, then he would be justi- 
fied in using them, for they are ex- 
cellent feeds; but unless he can pro- 
duce them as cheaply he must find 
others to take their place or go out 
of business. 

Second, can the Southern farmer 
produce feeds which will take the 
place of those used in the North and 
produce them at as low a cost? That 
he can produce protein feeds as good 
as those used in the North and at less 
cost needs no a~gument. Considering 
the price of land, the ability to pro- 
duce two crops a year and the great 
variety of leztume and other feeds 
rich in protein the Southern farmer 
can produce these feeds cheaper than 
shay can be produced in the North, 
if the same intelligence is used in 
their production. But when it comes 
to producing grains or concentrates 


rich in carbohydrates the Northern 
livestoc’: grower has a distinct ad- 
vantage. The Southern farmer must 


balance this by using more and bet- 
ter roughage, by improving his lands 
and by learning how to produce corn 
or some other carbohydrates. The 
problem of the Southern livestock 
producer is to grow a carbohyd-ate 
grain or concentrate at a cost which 
will enable him to furnish this kind 
of feed for approximately as low a 
cost as the Northern stock farmer. 


When we consider the fact that 
both Southern and Northern experi- 
menters have found they could pro- 
duce beef cheaper on oil meal and 
silage than on any other feeds; that 
soy beans, peanuts, velvet beans, etc., 
will produce pork with a minimuin of 
corn for less cost than it can be pro- 
duced on corn in the North, it would 
appear that what the Southern live- 
stock grower needs is to learn that 
he must use Southern home-grown 


feeds instead of buying  North- 
ern feeds and following Northern 
methods. No complete solution of 


the marketing problem is possible un- 


til we grow enough livestock to 
maintain a competitive mar':et. Until 
then we must largely ship to the 


Northern markets or submit to the 
prices they fix less what the small 
Southern markets see fit to deduct. 
The Southern livestock producer, has 
certain handicaps, but these handi- 
caps may be largely overcome and 
give him a fair competing chance if 


into 
succeeded 


same intelligence 
which has 


he puts the 
the business 
elsewhere. 


Heat Stroke in Horses 


HEN horses have once suffered 

from “heat stroke,” or in popular 
language have been overheated, they 
afterward oiten fail to sweat and can 
not stand hard work and the heat as 
formerly. 

The heat stroke has affected the nerve 
centers, and the nerves which control 
the skin do not function or act properly. 

In many cases little can be done for 
these cases and anything like hard 
work in hot weather becomes extremely 
dangerous for them. 


More can be done in the way of pre- 
venting than in curing such cases 

When the horse or mule stops aweat- 
ing while working in hot weather, the 
work should be stopped at once, the 
animal taken to shade and steps at once 
taken for its relief. 


Cold water or even ice may be ap- 
plied to the head but not to any other 
part of the body for some time. At 
first the body should be thoroughly 
rubbed with rags or brush and later, 
after the animal has been cooled off, 
thorough washing of the whole body 
with tar soap and water and then rub- 
bing dry will often help to prevent 
permanent injury. In those cases 
where the skin fails to act properly 
after overheating, some good may re- 
sult from washing and rubbing dry 
twice a week for three or four weeks. 
One ounce of hyposulphite of soda and 
one-half ounce (one tablespoonful) of 
Fowler’s_ Solution of Arsenic in some 
ground feed twice a day for ten days 
or two weeks may also prove beneficial. 


Shorts Not a Good Feed To Mix 
With Cottonseed Meal 


READER has cottonseed meal 

which he wishes to mix with 
wheat middlings or sharts to feed 
hogs. 

Cottonseed meal is not a good feed to 
mix with wheat middlings, because 
both are rich in protein, either one con- 
taining more protein than required by 
animals in proportion to the carbohy- 
drates and fats. Young pigs can take 
one part of digestible protein to four 
parts of digestible carbohydates and 
fats, while older hogs may do with as 
little protein as one part to six or seven 
parts of carbohydrates and fats. Shorts 
have 1 part of digestible protein to 
42 parts of carbohydrates and fats, 
while cottonseed meal has one part of 
digestible protein to from 1.1 to 1.4 parts 
of carbohydrates and fats. 

It is, therefore, apparent that corn, 
rice by-products, like rice polish, or 
some other feed rich in carbohydates 
ought to be selected to mix with cotton- 
seed meal. In so far as the general 
markets are concerned corn is as cheap 
or cheaper than shorts and if cotton- 
seed meal is to be fed it would seem 
that corn, rather than wheat middlings 
or shorts, should be used. 

If cottonseed meal and shorts are 
used we would not advise more than 
one part by weight of cottonseed meal 
to four or five parts of shorts, but we do 
not advise the feeding of such a mix- 
ture at all. 

If corn is used with cottonseed meal, 
one part of cottonseed meal may be 
used to three of corn. 

It is unsafe to feed cottonseed meal 
to hogs for more than three or four 
weeks. In some cases feeeding for a 
much longer period results in the death 
of some of the hogs. It is, however, 
safe to feed cottonseed meal three or 
four weeks, if it is discontinued, say 
for three weeks, and then fed again 
for another, three or four weeks, In 
other words, it may be fed in alternate 
periods of three weeks without injury 
and when fed in this way with corn is 
an excellent feed. 


Jot down the problems as they come up 
around the farm and save the jottings until 
the next time your county agent drops 
around. 

















What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 














Getting Pastures and Winter Cover 


Have eight acres in corn and beans 

in alternate rows. which IT intend to 
hog off. What can 1 sow on the land for 
late spring pasture and to turn on in 
spring for the hog feed again?” 

Sow crimson clover 15 pounds an acre 
in September. This will make a good 
winter cover and a crop to turn under in 
bloom in April. 


How to Keep Green Worms off 
Collards 


eee Ass tell me how to keep worms 
off collards,” 


I grow hard heading cabbages and no 
collards. I can easily destroy the green 
worms with lead or calcium arsenate, 
for the head forms from the inner bud 
and the poison does not get into it. But 
the head of the collard is looser and the 
poison may get into it. Therefore it 
will be safer not to use the arsenates on 
collards. Dust the plants over with air 
slaked lime in which a small quantity of 
salt is mixed and renew it when washed 
off. The soapsuds from the wash freely 
used on collards will keep down the 
worms and make the collards grow too. 


Planting Cabbage 


HEN shall I set cabbage plants for 

fall heading and when for the early 
spring crop? Will pinching the tap root 
of the early plants prevent their running 
to seed” 


Set plants now for fall heading. Sow 
seed in middle of September for early 
plants to set in November or December. 
Make furrows three feet apart east and 
west. Use 1600 pounds of fertilizer of 
high grade in the furrows. Bed on this 
and then open the ridges and set the 
plants 16 inches apart in the open fur- 
rows and set them deep enough to cover 
the whole stem. To prevent running to 
seed do not set overgrown plants in the 
fall. It is better to make a second sow- 
ing the last of September to make sure 
of having good medium sized plants to 
set. Pinching the tap roots will not pre- 
vent running to seed. In spring level the 
soil and use nitrate of soda to push the 
plants into rapid growth. They should 
head in April and May. 


Transplanting Seedling Asparagus 


HIS spring quite a number of aspara- 
gus plants came up around my as- 
paragus bed so I transplanted some of 
them and they seem to be doing well. Will 
they be as good as though sowed where 
they are?” 

These plants will be all right and far 
better than the roots would have been 
at a year old. But you should avoid 
having the seedlings come up and thicken 
your bed too much. When cold weather 
comes cut the tops off close and burn 
them to prevent seed from growing. 
Several visitors to my garden recently 
asked if I was not going to cut down the 
big tops now as high as my head. Several 
said that they were told that the big 
tops would exhaust the roots and should 
be cut down. This simply shows the 
general ignorance of plant life. Tops 
make roots, not roots top. The bigger 
the asparagus tops grow during the sum- 
mer, the bigger the stalks will be next 
spring. The summer after cutting tops 
is the time to fertilize heavily and cul- 
tivate clean so as to make stronger 
crowns to make tender and big shoots in 
spring. 


Wants to Grow Raspberries 
WOULD like to have some infor- 


mation in regard to the culture of 
raspberries, best soil and best varieties 
to grow for market. Where can I get 
literature on the subject?” 

In northern Mississippi you can grow 
raspberries for a local market, but hardly 
for distant shipping. The black varieties 
will do better in your latitude than the 
red ones. They need a strong clay loam 
and the prairie soil of your section is 
good. Avoid the land with the white 
limestone right under the top soil. Plant 
in rows six feet apart and set plants 
three feet apart in the rows. The roots 
of raspberries are perennial, but the tops 
are biennial. That is, the canes that 


grow this season will fruit next summer 
and then die, while new canes are being 
grown for another season. The fruiting 
canes should be cut as soon as the fruit 
is off and the new canes can be taken 

care of. Do not allow more than three 

canes in a hill and hoe out all suckers 
through the season. Pinch the tops of 
the new canes when three feet tall so 
they will branch. The black raspberries 
must be tied up to stakes for fruiting 
and the new canes must be tied up to pre- 
vent their rooting at the tips unless you 
want more plants. In that case cover 
the tips and they will make good plants 
by fall. 

The red raspberries are grown from 
cuttings of the roots about three inches 
long planted in rows in the spring just 
as you would plant peas or potatoes. 
Then after one season’s growth they can 
be set in the patch. Clean cultivation 
is important. Keep suckers hoed out 
to prevent making a bramble patch. For 
market they are usually packed in pint 
boxes. There is a book on small fruit 
culture published by the Orange Judd 
Company, New York, which includes 
raspberries, strawberries, and blackber- 
ries. I suppose it costs $1.50 or more. 


Why Make a Fake Out of-Valuable 
Material 


OME one has sent me a circular de- 

scribing the wonderful advantage 
of what they call “precipitated calcium 
phosphate” that is bacterialized. It is 
interlined in pencil that this wonder- 
ful material was started by an Ameri- 
can fertilizer company, but that com- 
pany failed to manufacture it because 
it hurt the acid phosphate makers and 
the lime burners, and it now belongs 
to another fertilizer company, but no 
location is given in the circular of 
either of these companies. The analy- 
sis given shows that it is simply basic 
slag, a by-product in the making of 
steel by the basic process. The state- 
ment that it is “bacterialized” stamps 
the circular as an effort to make a 
fake out of a material that has value. 
The circular is evidently for circula- 
tion among farmers and asks, “Why 
poison the soil with acid phosphate 
which is one-half sulphuric acid?” All 
of which is false, for the acid phos- 
phate carries no free acid. Some acid 
may finally be released in the soil, 
but it does not poison the soil. The 
material is said to contain 
74.19 per cent 
20.24 per cent 
1.17 per cent 
2.81 per cent 
1.27 per cent 
0.32 per cent 


Calcium oxide 

Phosphoric acid 

Iron oxide . 
Aluminum oxide....... Revececsee 
Potassium oxide 

Sodium GxiGe...ccsccescece eveces 


It is claimed that the large per- 
centage of lime will do away with the 
need for liming the soil. The farmer 
would have to use an immense 
amount to do this. The phosphoric 
acid is as readily available as in acid 
phosphate. Of course there is no 
need for the effort to boost the slag 
on false pretenses. The lime in it pre- 
vents its use in reinforcing manure 


and in making fertilizer mixtures in 
which organic nitrogen is a part. If 
sold cheaply on its actual merits there 
can be no objection, but why get out 
a circular with no location, no name, 
or talk about bacteria in such a mix- 
ture of chemicals? 


The Southern Bacterial Blight 


HAVE a number of letters as usual at 

this season asking for a remedy for 
the blight in tomatoes. For the Fusarium 
blight which is indicated by the gradual 
wilting of the plant, seed can be taken 
from plants that live while others around 
them die and thus breed a resistant 
strain. But for the blight that is shown 
by the sudden collapse of the plant full 
of green fruit, there is no remedy known 
and the only thing to do is to plant toma- 
toes in uninfected soil. I had a garden 
in Raleigh one half of which grew fine 
tomatoes, while on the other half it was 
entirely useless to plant tomatoes, for all 
died after growing off thriftily when the 
tops. were choked off by the bacteria in 
the roots. 


Budding Peaches and Pecans 


HEN is the time to bud peaches? 
Can pecans be worked on the black 
walnut?” 


August is usually the best time for 
inserting peach buds on young peach 
seedling. The buds grow attached to the 
stem near the ground and remain dor- 

mant until the next spring. Then the old 
top of the seedling is cut off and the 
bud trained up to make the future tree. 

The pecan is a species of hickory 
(Carya olivaeformis). I doubt that it 
will unite with black walnut. Seedling 
pecans and hickories are the best stocks 
for working the improved varieties on. 


Wants Asparagus to Stop Growing 


‘| SET out an asparagus bed this spring 
for family use and it keeps sprouting 
ing like it is running to seed. I 
but it 


and grout 
have cut it off time and again, 
keeps shooting”. 


Why in the name of common sense 
did you plant the asparagus if you do 
not want it to grow? My bed is now six 
fect tall and the bigger the growth we 
get in summer after stopping cutting the 
first of June, the larger the stalks will be 
next spring. If you set out roots this 
spring and manure heavily every year 
and cultivate clean you may get stalks to 
cut a few in 1923 and 1924. Fertilize your 
bed and get all the growth you can this 
summer and remember that the heavier 
growth you get now the sooner you can 
get asparagus to eat. 


Strawberry Varieties 
AST North Carolina.” I mention the 


Premier as a good variety of straw- 
berry. Can TI get about 500 of them now 
and add more in the fall? Can I sow 
crimson clover seed in corn now where 
velvet beans are already sowed?” 


The grower of strawberry plants will 
not sell plants between May and Novem- 
ber, except those who sell pot grown 
plants, and these are too costly for any 
large planting. You can set plants in 
November in your section and get a fairly 
good crop in the spring, that is a partial 
crop, and can then keep the plants clean 
and growing and make a matted row for 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the following season. The Premier has 
proved a good berry for early crop. 
There are other later varieties that | 
consider better in size and quality. But 
the early berry is the one needed in your 
section for shipping. It would be a waste 
of seed to sow crimson clover now in 
your section, especially after the velvet 
beans have been sowed. 


The Tobacco Situation in South 
Carolina 


DISPATCH from Florence, S. C.,, 

in the Columbia State presents an 
interesting summary of the tobacco 
Situation. We quote: 

“State tobacco interests say frank- 
ly that the crop this year is in the 
hands of the big buyers. Few inde- 
pendent buyers, if any at all, are ex- 
pected in the markets because of the 
financial conditions. Last season, 
many of them were forced off the 
floors many days for inability to make 
fiancial arrangements; and the pres- 
ent conditions are believed to pre- 
clude any hope of their operating. 


“The crop this year bids fair to be 
one of the smallest, and in many 
parts of the state the poorest, that 
South Carolina has produced in a 
long while. 


“Special work is being arranged 
now to improve the curing and mar- 
keting conditions. This will relate 
especially to careful handling of the 
weed in the field, obtaining the best 
possible curing, and culling out the 
sorry leaves, so as to offer an attrac- 
tive pile of tobacco on the floor. 

“Warehousemen and buyers both 
have notified the planters that the 
planter will have to depend almost 
exclusively this year on domestic con- 
sumption which is very choice in its 
article. There will be practically no 
export demand or consumption this 
year, according to the buyers.” 


Virginia State Farmers’ Institute 
Meets August 3, 4, 5 


HE eighteenth annual session of 

the Virginia State Farmers’ Insti- 
tute will be held, as usual, at the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute at Blacks- 
burg on the night of August 3 and 
continue through August 4 and 5. 

The program committee will make 
an extra effort to secure a strong list 
of speakers, men and women who are 
outstanding authorities on the sub- 
jects they will handle. As the general 
assembly meets next winter, the farmers 
will have the opportunity to express their 
legislative wishes through this time- 
honored organization. 

All farmers and their wives are 
cordially invited to attend this Insti- 
tute. Ample facilities for housing 
and feeding everybody at moderate 
costs will be arranged. Summer ex- 
cursion tickets are now on sale and 
will so remain until the fall. If a 
further concession from the railroads 
can be had, it will be secured. 

These sessions at Blacksburg grow 
in interest and profit. Make a note 
of the meeting now. Be sure to at- 
tend. It will prove a fine outing. 

For further information, write 

B. MORGAN SHEPHERD, 


Richmond, Va. Secretary. 


Neglected to Save Papers 


FIND one mistake I have made is 

not saving every copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Every few days 
something comes up in our business 
on the farm that proves if I had 
saved my papers I would ' now just 
what to do. Just today, a valuable 
fruit tree needed attention, and I re- 
membered reading all about just what 
to do, but could not think just how 
to do it. 3; 2s 


SIVE 
ARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
ea RALEIGH, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St. 
ATLANTA, "GA. MEMPHIS, TENN, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Austell Bidg. Randolph Bidg. Slaughter Bidg. 
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Remodeling the Home Re- 


quires Planning 
Some of These People Find They Have Made Mistakes 


Mistakes in Remodeling the Farm 


Home 
($3 Prize Letter) 

N THE past we have made one seri- 

ous mistake in our handling of the 
remodeling problem. Our house is an 
old one, almost 100 years old. It is 
substantially built but, like other old 
things, it keeps wearing out in spots. 
Usually we remodel to some extent 
whenever we find that repairs are 
necessary. 3ut this is the mistake 
that we have almost invariably made, 
and I* would warn all remodelers 
against it. We have been in the habit 
of deciding upon what we wanted and 
then ending by putting in, because of 
the lack of either time or money, 
some inferior substitute. At the time 
we say that this must do until we can 
afford to do better, and never once 
have we made any effort to do better 
so long as the piece of work lasted. 
In place of a much needed concrete 
back porch, we had built a “tempor- 
ary” affair of rough planks, which re- 
mained, ugly and unsweepable, until 
it finally rotted away. When the pil- 
lars of the old front porch needed 
replacing, instead of the heavy straight 
pillars which the general type of the 
house demanded, we replaced them 
with cheap, slender, carved posts of 
the “mail order” style. They would 
do until we could have better, we 
said, and they are still, after many 
years, waiting for the “better” which 
will never come as long as the present 
posts hold together. Such treatment 
as this is fast depriving the old place 
of its one-time dignity and charm. It 
will make any future effort at real re- 
modeling difficult and discouraging. 
All this time we should have been 
planning our improvements with care 
and with due regard for the type of 
architecture with which we have to 
deal, then we should have insisted 
upon ‘having, at whatever sacrifice, 
just what was suitable. In the end 
I believe that we should have saved 
time and money by so doing. E. W. 


Remodeled for Convenience 
($2.50 Prize Letter) 


UR house was a familiar type; 
long hallway down the center, 
two bedrooms connected by a door 


on one side and on the other a living 
room, dining room, shed room, and 
an impossible kitchen with one small 
window. There were also long front 
and back porches. 

Having .o build a new kitchen, we 
put in plenty of windows, built a good 


sized pantry with shelves on three 
sides, and between the kitchen and 
the dining room we put a _ small 


breakfast room with two large case- 
ment windows. We also used the 
casement windows in the pantry, 
bathroom, and sleeping porch. 

The old shed room became a sleep- 
ing porch with three doors, one open- 
ing into my bedroom, one into the 
bathroom, and one outside. 

We built two closets in my bed- 
room, putting a long mirror in the 
door of one. We also built a linen 
closet in the bathroom and a china 
closet in the dining room. In the liv- 
ing room we removed the door from 
the closet, built in shelves, painted it 
the color of the woodwork, and we 
had an artistic bookcase. 

The two main back rooms were 
roughly ceiled so we finished them 
with beaver board and paneling. We 
also used this in the breakfast room, 
pantry and kitchen. 

We find our house cool, comfort- 
able, and convenient; and it must be 
on an attractive plan since so many 
people tell us that it is. 

MRS. E. W. DABBS, Jr. 


Believes in Using Good Material 
RST, we had two dilapidated 


Porches torn up and made new, 
the south one that runs the length of 
kitchen and dining room screened 
and all the worn screens torn from 
windows and doors and replaced with 
fly and mosquito-proof galvanized 
wire. Next we had the old yard fence 
replaced with a nice new one, took 





that end of the garden that was in a 
tangle of fruit trees and grape vines 


and an adjoining three-fourths acre 
tract and fenced together with rust- 
proof wire for an orchard, vineyard 
and _—_ standard-bred Barred Rock 


chickens, 

After this we took a servant house 
and an inconvenient barn and had 
them made into a roomy convenient 
barn and garage. 

We also had an old dilapidated 
chimney torn down and rebuilt, the 
fire places mended and hearths con- 
creted. Now the pieces of old chim- 
ney refuse are being used in bricking 
up and concreting our cellar just dug. 
The other refuse and cement will be 
used for making walls. 

The repainting and re-covering will 
come later as well as other things 
that tend to make a home more at- 
tractive. We have the plan for the ar- 
rangement of the yard with shrubs, 
grasses, and flowers, 


As to mistakes we have found these 
to be the gravest: having inexperi- 


enced workmen and thus having some. 


second class work; having work be- 


gun and not all necessary material on 
the ground; not having running water 
put in the house. We have profited 
by the first two mistakes, we strive 
now to have first class workmen and 
try to have everything ready before 
they come. Thus we save time and 
money. But as to the last mistake we 
hope to say ere long, “we have it.” 
MRS. H. 


Should Have Larger Sleeping Porch 


LL the rough lumber came from a 

little saw mill about three miles 
from us, and we paid for it with corn. 
The owner needed corn and we need- 
ed lumber, which was very conven- 
ient for both of us. 

The finished materials such as ceil- 
ing, flooring, windows, doors, etc., we 
bought. 

The covering is galvanized roofing. 
The Outside is stained a lovely dark 
brown. We used the creosote stain 
which also preserves the lumber. The 
weather-boarding being rough, it has 
a remarkably soft tone when viewed 
from a distance. The trimmings are 
white. 

There are only two things that keep 
it from being entirely satisfactory. 
The sleeping porch and pantry are 
not large enough. 

R. I. BLACKENEY. 


Seed in time, weed in time and feed in time 
is the slogan of the farmer who wants good 
crops and good stock. 
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happiness together.” 


It is also a duty. 


PRESIDENTS OFFICE 


TRINITY COELEGE 


OURHA 2. %.C. 


Training fo Graduates of High Sehools 


opportunity to golden-hearted youth. 


ble causes to deprive you of it. 
Life becomes inoreasingly complex, 


~ but most of all you will needa character, 
better school of character than is to be 


I wish I might say something to every one of you that 
would increase your desire for a college education. A 
modern college might well be defined as “friends seeking 
Higher edusation offers 1 golden 
I wish you might see 


it as a privilege, and allow nothing short of uncontrolla- 


and therefore demands better preparation of each generetion 
You will not only need trained intelligence to meet 

the demands of the age in which you will fini yourself; 

and there 


found 


timate idealism of a high-grade college. 
All good wishes to you now and always. 
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appear in an early issue. 
catalog. 


Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 

St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Elon College, Elon College, N. C. 

The Clemson Agricultural College, 
Clemson College, S. C. 

Guilford College, Guilford College, N. C. 


This advertisement is one of a series being run by colleges in Virginia and the Carolinas. The next will 
The following other colleges are participating, any of which will gladly send 


Queens College (Women) Charlotte, N. C. 
North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering, West 
Raleigh, N. C. 

The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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The Onward March of Co- 
operative Marketing 


What Peanut Farmers Have Done, 
Cotton and Tobacco Farmers 


Will Do 


HE peanut growers of Virginia 
and North Carolina, having 
signed up more than half of the 
total production of these two great 
peanut states, have now elected their 
directors and are all ready to form 
their selling organization. 

And what Virginia-Carolina peanut 
farmers have done, the tobacco and cot- 
ton farmers of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina will soon do! 

Moreover, if anybody thinks that 
growers will not select a high type of 
men to manage their business for 
them, he has only to look at the list 
of directors selected for the codper- 
ative peanut marketing association. 
Here are the men chosen by the em- 
battled farmers in their primaries, 
and we know enough of them to 
know that the peanut organization is 


in superb hands: 
VIRGINIA 


Dinwiddie and Prince George—J. D. Webb, 
Jr., Disputant 

_ of Wight—Dr. C. J. Bradshaw, Carrs- 
vite. 

Nansemond—J. O. Cutchin, Elwood. 

Southampton—L. H. Brantley, Ivor; W. J. 
Story, Courtland. 


Surry—Wm. Albert Gwaltney, Spring Grove. 
Sussex—A. W. Holt, Wakefield. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Bertie—A. V. Cobb, Windsor. 

Chowan—M. S. Blliott, Megee. 

Gates—W. J. Rountree, Hobbsville. 
Edgecombe—M. C. Braswell, Battleboro. 
Halifax and» Nash—J. H. Alexander, Jr., 
Scotland Neck K. Taylor, Whitakers. 
Hertford—H. i. Vann, Como. 

Martin—Dr. John D. Biggs, Williamston. 
Northampton—J. B. Stephenson, Severn. 

erquimans—Dr. J. A. Ward, Belvidere. 
Washington—T. J. Swain, Mackeys Ferry. 
Those directors nominated in the 
district primaries will be confirmed at 
a meeting of the stockholders to be 
held at an early date. Six of these 
nominees for directors in the new ex- 
change have been directors of the old 
exchange from its organization. In 
addition to these 19 directors, there 
will be one director each for Virginia 
and North Carolina to be nominated 
by the deans of the agricultural col- 
leges of the respective states, 


One Virginia County With 2,100 
Growers Has Signed Up 2,000 
TOBACCO growers of Virginia are 


rejoicing in their victory, but with 
more than half the growers of this 
state now signed to the contract of 
the codperative marketing associa- 
tion, there is no slackening in ad- 
vance. 

Fifteen thousand signers of the 
contract in Virginia will receive let- 
ters this week urging them to carry 
on the drive until 75 per cent of the 
state’s production is signed up to the 
tri-state pool. 

Thousands of Virginia growers hot- 
ly deplore the apparent need of dump- 
ing another crop on this fall’s specu- 
lative markets. 

There will be no armistice or re- 
spite in this peaceful revolution, until 
tobacco growers of this state have 
won an overwhelming victory, for 
there is grim determination to end 
the speculative markets in Virginia 
with this fall’s sales. 

Hundreds of contracts representing 
millions of pounds keep coming in 
from Pittsylvania and Halifax Coun- 
ties every few days. Charlotte Coun- 
ty, with 2,100 growers has now signed 
over 2,000 members, and is very close 
to a 100 per cent victory. Mecklen- 
burg and Lunenburg are nearing 75 
per cent, and Halifax is far over the 
top with close to 15,000,000 pounds 
signed up. Pittsylvania has over 3,000 
members of the marketing associa- 
tion and is expected to add 20,000,000 
pounds before August. 

A great rally of the signers of 
Campbell County this week gave new 
enthusiasm to the campaign among 
dark tobacco growers, who have gone 
well over the top in ‘Appomatox, 
Amelia, Prince Edward, Nottoway 
and Buckingham. 

A fresh drive throughout the sun- 
cured belt will soon be launched with 
mass meetings and house to house 
campaigning. 


With 15,000 Virginia Tobacco grow- 
ers united today in this great ad- 
vance, no obstacle can prevent our 
gaining that system of markets which 
will bring us fair returns and perma- 


nent prosperity. 
S. D. FRISSELL, 
Virginia State Headquarters, 
Keysville, Va. 


South Carolina Started This Week 


WE REGRET that we go to press 
too early to report results from 
South Carolina’s campaign starting 
this week, but there is abundant as- 
surance that a magnificent beginning 
has been made. In a letter just re- 
ceived from Dr. W. W. Long, he says: 

“We are opening our codperative 
cotton marketing campaign in Marion 
County on the July 19. At the same 
time the coéperative tobacco market- 
ing campaign will be opened. In the 
tobacco sections of the state the or- 
ganization of the tobacco farmers 
and the cotton farmers will be car- 
ried along together. 

“Our committee of 125 in Spartan- 
burg and 100 in Marion has been or- 
ganized and we held a meeting of the 
committee in Marion on July 14, when 
a school was conducted instructing 
the committeemen in the principles of 
codOperative marketing in order that 
they might thoroughly understand 
the problem and be able to talk ef- 
fectively about it. Likewise a school 
of instruction was held in Spartan- 
burg on July 19. Immediately after 
the meetings we had a general sign- 
up of contracts by all those present. 


North Carolina Goes On Victorious- 
ly in Spite of This Opposition 


HE Raleigh office is away behind 

on tabulations of signed contracts 
because every day new batches of 
signed agreements arrive. 

Besides contracts from counties 
where intensive campaigns are now 
on, contracts are coming in from 
counties where the intensive drive 
has been completed some time since. 
For example, Pitt County sent in a 
big batch of contracts recently, while 
Lenoir, Onslow, Vance, and Wayne 
continue to forward more signed con- 
tracts. The last batch of signed con- 
tracts from Greene County shows that 
they have signed more than 8,000,000 
pounds of tobacco out of 10,788,750 
pounds, total production for 1920. 

Duplin County, which produces con- 
siderable cotton and tobacco, is in the 
midst of a campaign conducted by E. 
W. Gaither, district farm demonstra- 
tion agent, and already encouraging 
reports are coming to headquarters. 
Martin and Franklin are two other 
counties where active work is now 
going on and prospects are that they 
will make records in their sign-up 
drive. 

Halifax County recently held two 
meetings at Halifax and Scotland 
Neck at which local bankers, mer- 
chants, and farmers decided to com- 
plete the campaign in their county, 
and the local forces say that the as- 
sociation can count on 15,000 bales 
from Halifax. 

Nearly everywhere the best and fin- 
est type of business men are support- 
ing the codperative marketing pro- 
gram—the sort of men who wish to 
“live and let live,” the sort of men 
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WHY NOT USE BOTH HANDS 


who wish to live with the farmer and 
not off the farmer. But many para- 
sites and speculators who at first 
laughed at the idea of the farmers or- 
ganizing for cooperation are now 
afraid that they will organize and so 
are carrying on a “whispering” cam- 
paign to keep growers from signing 
up. 

I believe that the time has come for 
some plain speaking; I believe that 
the character of the opposition is 
such that growers and others should 
know the facts so that they can meet 
the attempts of their enemies to delay 
the campaign for the “Biggest Thing 
in the South’—attempts aimed at 
keeping the growers forever in the 
bondage of debt so that they will be 
forced to make use of the labor of 
their wives and children in the fields 
and cannot raise their standard of 
living like it has been raised in the 
cities. 

Let me give you some examples: In 
one county where I canvassed, a 
landlord who was also a “time mer- 
chant” got out at dawn and went 
ahead of us warning his debt-slaves 
not, to sign up. When we finally 
caught up with the landlord’s limou- 
sine, the damage was done and his 
tenants and debtors were afraid to 
sign up. 

In another county a dishonest ware- 
houseman tried the same tactics, but 
he was cornered in a crowd of farm- 
ers and lost his head to the extent of 
admitting that there were a number 
of “warehouse pets” in his county— 
growers who paid no _ warehouse 
charges and who drew a commission 
on every new customer they, sent to 
him. 

The opposition has even hired law- 
yers,. big and little ones, to analyze 
the contracts, but they either give up 
and acknowledge the completeness of 
the contracts from a legal standpoint 
or else issue statements which show 
on their face that they did not thor- 
oughly read the contracts. 

One big time merchant (who “gets 
his” no matter what happens to the 
farmer, a man who also speculates) 
said profanely that he was opposed 
to cooperative marketing on princi- 





Rua» that new home this sum- 
mer. If you need it thé Federal 
Land Bank will lend you money for 
that purpose. Give the help on the 
place the extra work this summer. 

2. Take a look at the tenant 
houses on the place. Now is a good 
time to improve them and make the 
needed repairs. 

3. For the rest of the season it 
should not be necessary to give cot- 
ton anything but shallow cultivation, 
After these summer showers, catch 
the grass while it is small and can 
be killed without injury to the cotton 
roots, 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS | 
WEEK AND NEXT 


4. Plant mustard, kale, rape, and 
chard or at least one of these. We 
must have a good fall garden this 
year. 


5. Leok immediately into the 
question of saving feed this year by 
cutting and shocking the corn. More 
forage can be saved in this way 
with less waste and less cost than by 
pulling fodder. 


6. Gather up the idle machinery 
and put it under shelter. The warp- 
ing and blistering from the hot sun 
is too damaging to permit it to go 
on longer. 








ple. When pressed for the reason, he 
said with curses that if the farmers 
signed that contract they would own 
his little town in five years! That 
statement is illuminating, but of 
course the farmers do not want to 
own his town—they merely want to 
keep him trom owning them. 

Such opposition as I have men- 
tioned is only making thoughtful 
farmers more interested. Beware the 
Tories who are out to keep the grow- 
ers away from the promised land! 

W. GREEN, 

State Headquarters, 

Raleigh, N. C. 


Sowing Oats at Last Cultivation of 
Cotton 


T IS so simple that few farmers ac- 

cept it seriously. We sow, by 
hand, from four to five pecks Appler 
oats per acre, and cultivate—lay by 
just as we would if we sowed no oats. 
This insures against bare land in 
winter. The oats come up, and are 
protected by the shade of the cotton. 
They do not make much’ growth till 
frost kills the cotton leaves. The 
leaves fall, and mulch the land. As 
soon as cotton is picked, we run the 
stalk cutter, which again mulches the 
land, and to some extent serves as a 
protection against winter-killing, The 
cotton ridges also help to protect the 
oats. We could cite more than one 
instance where oats planted on level 
surface were killed and those in the 
cotton fields stood. 


Now, it should be remembered that 
this is in the Coastal Plains, where 
the “open furrow method” of the 
Piedmont is not safe, because the sand 
packs in the furrow so badly. 

The results of the “Edgecombe plan’ 
of sowing oats with cotton are: (1) The 
surest means for a cover crop, as wel’ 
as the cheapest; (2) all the benefits of 
other non-leguminous cover crops, such 
as soil ery ema, or conservation, 
and grazing. (3) These give early 
growth to turn in, or for grazing, on 
the average from December 15 to May 
1. (4) When left for seed, we get 25 to 
40 bushels per acre, and get the land 
for some other crop about June 1. 


ZENO MOORE. 
Whitakers, N. C. 


From A Progressive Farmer Pig to 
a Show Herd 
Me: J. B. Martin, now a breeder of 


of Duroc -Jersey hogs at Simp- 
sonville, S. C., says: 

“I obtained one of my very first 
gilts through the Progressive Farmer 
Pig Club, and I still have my member- 
ship certificate in that club.” 

Mr. Martin has just sold a young 
boar to Prof. L. V. Storkey of Clem- 
son College to be used in improving 
the college swine herd. The boar se- 
lected was a rugged, heavy boned, 
tall, rangy son of Scissors out of a P. 
C. Orion King gilt. Mr. Martin will 
have his. show herd .at the fair at 
Columbia, S. C., this fall. 
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[Garden and Orchard | 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


1.—Odds and Ends 


Place a shingle, chip, flat stone, or 
piece of bark under cantaloupes and 
they will ripen more evenly through- 
out. 

Keep watermelons ina cool place for 
a few days and the texture and flavor 
of the meat will be improved. 








Cabbage, Chinese cabbage, kale, 
rape, chard, lettuce, beet tops, mus- 
tard, etc., make excellent chicken 


feed. Try a patch of some of these 
for this fall and winter. 

Remember careful sorting and pack- 
ing, clean and attractive packages at 
better prices. 

Cabbage plants set out now will 
make large, firm, and well flavored 
heads by early fall and on into the 
winter. They come in before the 
Northern crop arrives and bring good 
prices. 

Do not carry garden soil to market. 
Clean, attractive truck sells for the 
best prices. 

Sprinkle your truck and fruit with 
water before you start to market and 
keep everything shaded and covered. 
They will then be fresh and clean 
when you reach the market—if they 
were fresh and clean when they 
started. Would you not pay more 
for fresh, crisp, clean vegetables than 
for a lot of dirty, wilted stuff? So 
will other folks. 

Premiums for field crops and live- 
stock are only part of the rewards of- 
fered by fairs—vegetables, fruits, 
flowers, and everything else grown on 
the farm are on the premium list. 
Why not have an exhibit? 


Il_—Grow a Surplus of These 
Three Staples 


ORN, tomatoes, and string beans 
are often scarce and high priced 
in August, September, and October, 
when the spring plantings have given 


out. These three crops will produce 
good yields on moderately fertile 
soils. They are standard vegetables 


for canning and with provision for 
putting them up they may be con- 
verted into cash if no market can be 
found for them while fresh. Select a 
‘well-drained but moist branch or 
creek bottom, prepare well, fertilize 
liberally with acid phosphate, keep 
free of weeds, apply nitrate of soda if 
needed, and treat yourself to three 
new money crops. Kentucky Wonder 
beans planted now in corn on moist 
land will continue bearing until frost. 


III.—Spraying Is Long-term 


Insurance 
A SMALL crop of first-class fruit 
will sometimes bring in more 


money than a large crop of inferior 
fruit. The partial loss of a crop may 
be offset by thorough spraying and 
good orchard management. Spraying 
that is done this year as it should be 
for a full crop will not only make the 
reduced crop a profitable one but will 
prepare the way for full yields of 
high quality next year. Three serious 
apple diseases may be effectively 
fought this year. They are scab, rot, 
and blotch, and each is a serious men- 
ace in a majority of orchards. Thor- 
ough spraying in an off year will go 
a long way towards reducing these 
diseases. 


IV.—The Cucumber Beetle Is Des- 
tructive to Late Melons 


HE -cucumber beetle is a far more 
serious pest in melon fields and in 
gardens than is generally known. It 
attacks all members of the melon 
family. Very frequently the damage 


done by them is attributed to other 
causes. This is especially true when 
the crop is destroyed before the third 
leaf appears. The Ohio Experiment 
Station reports an effective remedy 
for this pest in a mixture of 1 part 
calcium arsenate and 20 parts of land 
plaster or gypsum. This poison dust 
may be applied by the use of special 
dusting machines or any _ simple 
shaker, such as a cloth sack or per- 
forated tin can. The first and most 
effective application is made as soon 
as the ground is cracked by the ger- 
minating seeds. The remedy must be 
used frequently when the plants are 
young since unpoisoned new leaves 
are rapidly forming and the beetles 
rapidly accumulate where preferred 
food is found. Repeat the application 
after each rain while the plants are 
wet. When practicable, apply early 
on dewy mornings. 


The Elements of Livestock 


WE who are engaged in the pro- 
duction of livestock do not realize 
the true relation of feed to the mak- 
ing of the animal body. We often 
wonder why this or that animal is 
not doing as it should and if we will 
be honest with ourselves we will 
more often find that the fault lies 
with our feeding, Because an animal 
has a pedigree as long as your arm— 
and don’t understand me to say that 
a good pedigree in an individual is not 
a commendable thing to have—don’t 
imagine that he is going to just grow 
like magic into a real individual. 

Feed, feed, feed, and the right kind, 
is one of the things that we need 
to have impressed on every producer, 
of livestock. Remember this. You 
cannot starve a bushel of grain out of 
an animal and have that bushel of 
grain pay a profit. 

Then again we neglect 
elements in that feed to 
ducts that are necessary 
complete animal. If the body needs 
nitrogen, where can we expect that 
animal to get this nitrogen if we do 
not supply it in the feed. And so 
with all the other elements that go 
to make pork, beef, mutton, spring 
frys and especially that familiar old 
Virginia ham. 

The hog in his natural state roamed 
the forest gathering all forms of 
vegetation, ash, minerals, etc. And 
now we expect to deprive him of all 
these and pen him in a little 
6 by 8 with just enough feed 
to keep the animal machine in motion. 
Then for the market with a profit 
just large enough to cover that meag- 
er feed bill, and we go home with 
nothing but the squeal. 

Let’s be honest with ourselves and 
take our medicine and I feel sure that 
there is a chance for recovery and 
we will be enjoying the profits made 
by our intelligent management and 
feeding of good livestock. 

A. W. MILLER. 


Select Tractor That Will Render 
Greatest Service 


GEER TINS a tractor is a thing 
that should not be done too hasti- 
ly. We had quite a little trouble in 
selecting our tractor, for we did not 
want to make a mistake in expending 
that much money. Almost any of the 
tractors on the market now will plow 
and harrow, but we wanted one that 
would do as many other jobs as pos- 
sible; for example, logging, pulling 
trees, bushes, stumps, and rocks, ter- 
racing and ditching, and also giving 
plenty of belt power. I ordered and 
studied catalogs of differént makes 
and types of tractors, saw several 
makes in operation, and finally, last 
winter, purchased one of the crawler- 
type tractors. We could have bought 
a tractor for much less money, but 
we bought this one because we 


the kind of 
supply pro- 
to. make a 





letter we print. 
unless requested. 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


OR the best letter, not over 300 words, received on each subject we will award a 
prize of $3, for the second best letter $2.50, and we will pay space rates for every 
Send name and address with each letter. 


“How Tenants Become Landowners.”—Mail letters by July 27. 
“Experiences in Applying Lime to Various Crops.”—Mail letters by August 3. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
Thrift is thrift only when it means a saving of material or money without a dis- 
Proportionate expenditure of human effort. 
We will pay for all good farm photographs we can use. Mail us photographs any time. 


Letters will not be returned 








thought it would fit into all of our 
work better than the other types. 

We had some logs that had to 
come out of a branch and across a 
miry place. We did not have any 
logging c rattle and did not want to put 
the horses in there for fear they 
would mire down. We tried to get a 
man to come and drag the logs out 
with cattle but he did not. So when 
we got the tractor we took it in 
there, and pulled them out without 
any trouble whatever, thus saving 
about $8 or $10 in about two hours’ 
time. 


We had a field we wanted cleared 
of large pine bushes, also a field of 
large, nearly-dead apple trees. We 
talked of getting a wire cable and 
tackle blocks or getting dynamite, but 
decided to try the tractor first. We 
fastened two or three strong chains 
together so the tops of apple trees 
would not strike operator, and pulled 
them over and out without cutting 
them off or digging any. This way is 
much faster and cheaper than any 
other we have tried. 

If anything goes wrong we should 
always stop, and locate the trouble 
before going further. While fixing to 
drag a tree out of a field one day, 
something stopped the tractor and 
began to stall the engine. We took 
the differential housing cover off and 
found a small pin, which had worked 
out of the steering band post, lying 
between two teeth of the large ring 
gear. The grease would not let it 
fall out. Each time the ring gear 
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turned around either way the main 


drive gear would stop against this 
pin. If I had tried to force the trac- 
tor forward it certainly would have 
torn something up. 

I find that it pays to keep the 
clutch so adjusted, so it will stop 
when you push the clutch pedal, in 
order to keep from grinding gears 
while trying to get it in gear, or get- 
ting the gears to mesh. Always keep 
fan belt tight so motor will not over- 
heat, strain all fuel, and do not let 
plugs get so full they do not fire reg- 
ularly. When it gets so motor is hard 
to start it is time to clean the plugs, 
see about ignition and carburetion. 

In selecting a tractor get the one 
you can use for the most number of 
different jobs, and the most number 
of days in the year, even if it does 
cost a little more than some other 
make. GEORGE G, STEELE. 


(4002 cowpea hay is equal in value 
to wheat bran as feed. It contains 
nearly four times as much digestible 
protein as timothy hay. When prac- 
tically all of the pods are full grown, 
and when a considerable number are 
ripe, the vines should be cut for hay. 
Start the mower in the morning when 
the dew fs off and leave the vines in 
the swath until well wilted on top. 
Rake into windrows and put them into 
small cocks until the hay is well cured. 
The hay is ready for the stack or barn 
when it is impossible to wring moisture 
from the stems by twisting a handful 
with considerable force. 
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Colonial Special 





Chicago, Ill. N. Y. 


Farmers Salt is differ- 
ent from all other salts, Its soft, tiny, 
porous flakes dissolve instantly where- 
as other salts are of hard, non-porous 
flakes or granular 
dissolve slowly. Colonial Special 
Farmers Salt will not cake or lump. 
The perfect salt for cooking, baking, 
meat curing, and table use. 


COLONIAL 


THE COLONIAL pont COMPANY 
FOR STOCK SALT — USE COLONIAL BLOCK SALT 
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AKRON, OHIO 


Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 




















DOLLARS IN HARES 


We pay $7 to $18.50 and up a pair and 
express charges. Big Profit. We furnish 
guaranteed high grade stock and buy all 
you raise. Use back yard, barn, boxes 
and runways. Contract and Illustrated 
Catalog Free. 

yn med & Fur Ass'n 
403T Broadw New 





| BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS— 


they are not only better than non- 
advertised products, but are often 
cheaper. 
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If all of our readers only knew 
plus produce by using our 
swamped with classified 
Son were with orders for peas. 


“Dear Sirs: 


has swamped us with orders. 


poultry, hatching eggs, 


of them at a profit. 
to do so. 





One Advertisement Swamped 
Them With Orders 


how easy it 
classified 
advertisements, 
Read what these men say: 


Kindly take our ad as to peas out of your paper. 
Very truly yours, 

There are few if any farms where there isn’t a surplus of plants, 

seed, etc., 


Why let these go to waste? Use our classified columns and dispose 
We will help you-write your ad if you want us 
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RALEIGH, N. C. 


is to sell their sur- 
we would be 
Mr. Brock & 


columns, 
just as 


“Kinston, N. C., 7-2-21. 


One issue 


F. F. BROCK & SON.” 


at some time during the year. 
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tell by @ man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Progressive Farmer Company, 


(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
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[- IS easy to kill Bermuda grass in hot, dry 
weather. Plow shallow, disk thoroughly, and 
harrow frequently. A spring-tooth harrow is a 
splendid tool to use, as it brings the roots to the 
surface. 


'ARMERS who have clover, vetch, or rye seed, 

seed oats, or seed wheat, should advertise early. 
Most successful business houses admit that they 
could not have succeeded without printer’s ink. 
More farmers need to learn its value. 


Is A few weeks it will be time to sow clover, al- 
falfa, vetch, oats rape, etc. Have you selected 

our land, made plans for getting seed, lime, etc.? 
f not, there is little time to lose. A good clover 
sod will be the cheapest fertilizer you can get for 
your 1922 corn crop. 


EEK after next the Virginia State Farmers’ 

Institute will be held. The last of next month 
comes the annual session of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ State Convention. Strong programs have 
been prepared for both meetings, and a large at- 
tendance for each should be assured. 


SOMETHING has got to be done to improve crop 
prices. Has anybody offered a more sensible 
program than cooperative marketing? Or even if 
you should like some other suggested remedy bet- 
ter, has it any chance of adoption? The only 
relief in sight with any chance of winning is codp- 
erative marketing. Are you helping it along? 


F YOU are interested in getting a loan with farm 

land as security, the Federal Land Bank will al- 
most surely offer you better terms than private 
money lenders. If you are interested and live in 
North Carolina or South Carolina, address “Fed- 
eral Land Bank, Columbia, S. C.” If you live in 
Virginia, address “Federal Land Bank, Baltimore, 
Md.” Either bank will gladly answer any farmer’s 
questions about any desired loan. 


bp again farmers have nailed the old slander 
that they “will say they are going to reduce 
acreage and then increase it.”. We mentioned last 
week that Southern farmers this spring cut their 
cotton acreage 284 per cent. The acreage of to- 
bacco in this country has been decreased even 
more—29.4 per cent. The reduction by states has 
been as follows: Georgia, 37 per cent; Tennessee, 
35; North Carolina, 34; Ohio, 33; Virginia, 32; Ken- 
tucky, 30; South Carolina, 45. 


R. H. C. Taylor, chief of the office of Farm Man- 

agement of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has just been appointed chief of the 
Bureau of Markets to succeed Dr. George Living- 
ston who recently resigned. It would be hard to 
find a man better suited to this post, now one of 
the most important in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, than Dr. Taylor. He is first an agricultural 
economist, and then an organizer. These are the 
two fundamental requisites for the efficient opera- 
tion of this great farmers’ business bureau. 


HE following North Carolina counties are giv- 
ing free typhoid vaccination this year on a plan 
of work under the direction of the State Board of 
Health, using either local physicians or sending a 
man into the county to do the work: Caldwell, 
Greene, Davie, Person, Stanly, Rockingham, Ran- 
dolph, Warren, Martin. In the following progres- 
Sive counties whole-time health officers are at 
work and part of their program is to give the ty- 
phoid vaccine free: 
Buncombe, Cabarrus, Craven, Cumberland, Davidson, Dur- 
ham, Edgecombe, Forsyth, Granville, Guilford, Halifax, 
Lenoir, New Hanover, Northampton, Pitt, Robeson, Rowan, 
Sampson, Surry, Wake, Wayne, Wilkes, Wilson, Vance, and 
Columbus. 


E SURE to read elsewhere in this issue what 
County Agent Zeno Moore’s report of the 
Edgecombe plan of planting oats with cotton at 
the last cultivation given the crop. This method 
is attracting a great deal of attention in our 
Coastal Plain and many farmers are enthusiastic 
about it. One excellent eastern North Carolina 
farmer, Mr. H. G. Brown, Conetoe, N. C., writes: 
“Since 1916 I have been using this miethod to 
grow my oat crop. At the last cultivation of 
cotton, (this being about the first week in Au- 
gust) I broadcast one bushel of oats per acre, 
Appler preferred, using for the cultivation 
either the wheel plow or cultivator. Year be- 
fere last I threshed from one eight-acre field 


38 bushels per acre. This had cost me $2 per 
acre for seed and labor to sow the seed up to 
the time they were ready to cut. It is readily 
seen that # we want a cover and a grain crop, 
the seeding of oats this way is by far the 
cheapest and surest plan.” 


RACTICALLY all business men have access 

directly or indirectly to the great financial cen- 
ters, but the farmer as a rule is tied hand and foot 
to his local bank. The Kenyon rural credits bill 
has been approved by twenty-two senators from 
farmer states as well as by many important farm 
organizations. This bill seeks to reduce interest 
rate and to provide the machinery for capitaliza- 
tion of honesty, energy, frugality and farming ex- 
perience. This bill is worthy of the hearty support 
of each and every farmer in this country, and we 
should get in touch with our congressmen and sen- 
ators at once, and urge its passage. 


NE of the most remarkable items in the agricul- 

tural history of North Carolina is found in the 
peach industry of the Sand Hills section, Land 
that only a few years ago could have been bought 
for $1 per acre is now paying a handsome profit 
on a valuation of $1,000 per acre. Train loads of 
peaches now leave these once barren hills and 
dollar-a-pound tobacco can no longer hold first 
piace as a high acre-profit crop. The progress that 
is making was fittingly celebrated by the first an- 
nual peach show and institute, held in Hamlet, 
July 20. Nor are peaches the only crop now mak- 
ing the Sand Hills famous and rich. Dewberries, 
tobacco, grapes, cantaloupes, and other crops reach 
a high degree of perfection there, and purebred 
dairy cattle and hogs are coming into their own. 


We Take a One-week Vacation 


AST week we advised our Progressive Farmer 
[seer to take a week’s vacation. Now we 
are going to practice what we preach. 

Nearly all over the country this has been the 
hottest and most trying summer in recent years. 
Now that we have gotten out four July issues of 
The Progressive Farmer already, we believe our 
readers will willingly let us off without a fifth July 
issue. This will enable our whole Progressive 
Farmer force to get one week of rest and respite 
from midsummer heat. 


We simply want to “lay by our crops” for just a 
week, and we promise you to get back to work 
week after next with renewed energy and hustle. 


Accordingly there will be no issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer July 30, but after that the paper 
will appear regularly every week—and we will still 
give each reader fifty-two issues in 1921, since 
there are fifty-two other Saturdays in this year. 

Now let us suggest one other thing: When next 
week comes, why not take the time you usually 
give to reading The Progressive Farmer and use it 
in talking to your neighbors about codperative 
marketing? Show them that parallel between co- 
Operative marketing and present marketing condi- 
tions as given in last week’s Progressive Farmer, 
and ask them if it isn’t time to do something about 
this situation. Everybody must do his part in this 
campaign if we are te win a great victory and win 
it quickly. 


Another Proof That Farmers Must Save 


Themselves 


NE of our readers in Arkansas writes us as 
() iews: 

“I am enclosing bill of sale for wool 
shipped by a man in this neighborhood. You 
will see that he realized a profit of less than 
three cents per pound. Do you not think that 
this is an outrage on the farming class of 
people, and how ‘long do you think it would 
take to make a bad man out of a good one at 
this rate? And the unreasonableness of this 
shows itself when we go to buy woolen goods 
which have gone down only a few cents, while 
wool has dropped from forty to two cents. And 
it has been in this condition for twelve months. 

“The same conditions prevail in leather 
goods. Hides are practically worthless—hard- 
ly pay for skinning—while shoes are almost as 
high as ever. This is true of cotton and cotton 
goods but not to such a great extent. 

“T think it is time for our politicians and finan- 
ciers to take warning and try to remedy these 
conditions before it is too late. I think our 
financiers should finance the man who is furn- 
ishing the raw material instead of the one who 
is manufacturing the finished product. 

“I believe more publicity should be used to 
get what the farming class of people think, 
before the public. And I know of no better 
way than through the press. 

“T know that our government could stop so 
much profiteering on these thi1-gs.” 

Marianna, Ark W. B. BUNCH. 


The bill of sale sent by our reader is for 403 


pounds net, “Southern Hard Burry” wool. The 
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wool was in 17 sacks and 17 pounds was deducted 


from the gross weight. The following is the finan- 


cial statement: 


403 pounds wool @ 7 cents 
War tax . 
Freight Arkansas to St. 


Commission for selling 


Louis 


Net received by farmer 
While this wool sold for 7 cents a pound the pro- 
ducer got only 2.9 cents per pound. In other words, 
the first selling charges were 58.5 per cent of the 
gross sale receipts, or the producer received only 
41.5 per cent of what the first buyer paid for the 
wool. The received 2 cents more for 
hauling the eastern Arkansas to St. 
Louis than the farmer received for producing and 
shipping it. Even the commission merchant re- 
ceived about 15 per cent of the gross selling price, 
He took $4.20 for selling the wool while the farmer 

received $11.70 net for producing it. 


railroad 


wool from 


Perhaps this wool was worth only 7 cents a 
pound and perhaps the commission man earned 
his $4.20, but we doubt it. Certainly it is not worth 
$11.72 to haul this wool from eastern Arkansas 
to St. Louis. If the wool grower must pay 58.5 per 
cent of the value of his product for marketing, or 
must pay the railroad more for a short-haul of this 
sort than he receives net for the wool, he will 
cease producing wool. 

What is the matter? First, this man shipped too 
small a quantity of wool to market economically. 
The amount is too small to command the best sell- 
ing ability and too small to obtain the best freight 
rate. What is the remedy? The wool growers 
must organize and sell their wool together. Until 
they do this they must submit to such unjust 
charges or stop growing wool. 

We do not believe there is a political solution of 
this problem which the farmers can solve if they 
want to. If all the wool producers of Arkansas 
had pooled their wool, concentrated it at a few 
points in the state, and sold collectively, it probably 
would not have cost 58.5 per cent of its gross value 
to market it and it is doubtful if this wool would 
have sold for as little as 7 cents a pound. Simply 
another proof that the farmers must organize and 
control the marketing of their products. It has 
become an economic necessity. Is it any wonder 
that woolen goods still sell at war prices, if 241 per 
is added to the cost, every time it changes 
from the producer to the consumer or 


cent 
hands, 
wearer? 


Legislation American Farmers Want 


i RECENTLY gave a list of sixteen ques- 
tions regarding national legislation on 


which the American Federation of Farm 
Bureaus asked members of that organization to 
express themselves. It is interesting to see now 
the answers received from members so far. The 
unanimity of these anwsers, except on questions 5 
and 12, offers striking proof of solidarity of Ameri- 
can agricultural thought on these vital national 
problems. Here are the answers the Farm Bureau 
got from its members: 

1. Do you favor commodity financing based on 
warehouse receipts? Yes, 90,585; No, 1,617. 

2. Do you favor livestock financing based on 
pledge of animals and feed? Yes, 86,034; No, 3,619. 

3. Do you favor the development of a _ personal 
credits system based on proper safeguards? Yes, 
No, 3,267. 

4. Do you request that authority be granted the Federal 
Reserve Board to so classify rediscounts as to give priority 
to loans for basic production of all kinds? Yes, 8,174; No, 
2,914. 

5. Do you favor 
Bank mortgage loans 
No, 17,160. 

6. Do you favor asking Congress to submit to the states 
a constitutional amendment prohibiting the issuance of all 
tax-free securities? Yes, 72,207; No, 9,400. 

7. Are you in favor of continuing the Excess Profits Tax? 
Yes, 86,167; No, 5,884. 

& Are you opposed to the enactment of a general 
tax? Yes, 88,307; No, 7,306. 

9. Will you be able to move a materially larger amount of 
agricultural products if the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion secures an adequate reduction in freight rates? Yes, 
88,614; No, 2,686. 

10. Do you favor the 
prior to construction of 
29,394; No, 4,956. 

11. Do you favor the Great Lakes-St. 
Yes, 86,194; No, 4,874 

12. Do you favor other waterway development 
portation, reclamation and power at this time? 
No, 13,584. 

13. Do you favor placing packers under regulation by the 
Government, and the vesting of such regulation in the De- 
partment of Agriculture? Yes, 83,965; No, 6,136 

14. Do you favor legislation making illegal the practice of 
short-selling in agricultural products? Yes, 89,456; No, 2,902. 

15. Do you favor the truth-in-fabric legislation? Yes, 
92,572; No, 471. 

16. Do you favor enabling legislation for codéperative mar- 
keting? Yes, 93,837; No. 588 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


More Questions and Answers 
By CLARENCE POE 














The Man Who Expects to Profit by 
Staying Out 
Ai FEW of my weuniens are not signing up with 


the codperative marketing association for 

very selfish reason. They seem to expect the 
codperative marketing association to help crop prices 
but think they will get the benefit although they are on 
the outside, and that they will also be able to take ad- 
vantage of any opposition the codperative marketing 
association may stir up among some classes of buyers. 
What do you think about such folks?” 

Very selfish and grasping people nearly always 
overreach themselves. Such people are usually 
narrow minded and wind up by “holding a penny 
so close to their eyes that they cannot see a dollar 
a few feet away.” 

The man who knows in his heart that codpera- 
tive marketing is a good thing but stays out, hop- 
ing that he can get benefits worked out by other 
people without assuming any of their responsibili- 
ties—such a man is likely to fool himself in several 
ways that he had better begin thinking about right 
now. 

In the first place, he may be mistaken in assum- 
ing that the other farmers will work out a house 
of shelter and refuge from the storm and that he 
can then steal protection without doing any of the 
work. Undoubtedly coéperative marketing is “go- 
ing over” in most of the cotton states. It may be 
that in this particular man’s state, however, there 
will be enough farmers of his own type to defeat 
the whole program. Then where will he be? And 
anyhow every man who stays out weakens the 
whole structure just to that extent. 

Among California prune growers today the men 
who stayed out are getting about 4 cents a pound 
less for prunes than the men who went in. 

But suppose a man can let others do all the 
work, take all the risks, and make all the sacrifices 
of establishing a new system of marketing farm 
crops, and suppose he can steal in and get the 
benefit of their courage and their labors. Even 
then he will be a man to be pitied. Even if he 
should get as much money for his crops as the rest 
of us, his soul would have shriveled, he would feel 
himself a “slacker” in the great war for agricul- 
tural independence, and he would feel in his heart 
that he deserved the contempt of his more coura- 
geous neighbors. 


Does “‘Supply and Demand” Solve the 
Whole Problem? 


" NE of my neighbors says there is nothing wrong 
O with our present system of marketing; that all 
we need to do is to regulate supply so as to avoid 
overproduction, and then the great law of supply and 
demand will insure us profitable prices.” 

Of course supply and demand have a great deal 
to do with prices. On the other hand, it is also 
true that with the same identical conditions of 
supply and demand, a system of intelligently mer- 
chandising farm products should bring us twice as 
great net profits as the present system of dumping 
farm products. And to convince himself on this 
point, we ask any farmer simply to review the 
strong features of coOperative marketing as con- 
trasted with the weaknesses of the present sys- 
tem, as shown on this page last week. 

Suppose the laborers of America should give up 
their labor unions and every laborer set out to get 
work for himself on the principle of “every man 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost.” You 
might have the same identical conditions of “de- 
mand”’—that is, the same number of American fac- 
shops, mines, railways, and 
ships wanting laborers; and you might have the 
Same identical conditions of “supply’”—that is, the 
Same identical number of laborers wanting work; 
nevertheless, with every laborer competing with 
every other laborer for jobs, the net profits of la- 
bor would not be half what they are today when 
labor is intelligently marketed through codpera- 
tive effort. 


tories, mills, steam- 


In the same fashion, we may have in prospect 
Jor any given year the same identical conditions of 
Supply and demand for a crop, but if farmers per- 


Sist in selling every man for himself, simply help- 
lessly asking “How much will you give?” and help- 
lessly accepting what is offered, then farmers’ 
profits may not be half what they would be if 
farmers sold’ gradually, intelligently,  scien- 
tifically, in large quantities accurately graded, 
properly financed, through expert selling agents. 

Let’s remember these two facts: (1) The law of 
supply and demand has a great deal to do with 
prices. (2) Nevertheless, with the same general 
conditions of supply and demand—that is, with the 
same quantity of cotton or tobacco in prospect in 
any given year and the same number of factories 
wanting cotton or tobacco—a system of intelli- 
gently marketing the crop may double the net 
profits for the farmer. 


Who Pays the Cost of Carrying Cotton? 


ss OME critics say that under the present system 

S the middlemen bear the costs of carrying cotton 

until the mills are ready for it, and that under 

the codperative system, farmers will have to carry it. 
Please explain the facts.” 

The very idea is absurd. The real facts are cor- 
rectly stated by the Texas leaders in the “Cost of 
Operation” paragraph published in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer. If anybody really imagines 
that middlemen have been buying our cotton year 
after year and then graciously and freely paying 
all the costs of carrying that cotton until the mills 
need it, then he credits the middlemen with a more 
angelic and heavenly nature than any one of them 
would have the face to claim for themselves. 

The truth is that men who buy cotton or trade in 
cotton always figure on the costs of carrying it 
until it \is absorbed by the mills and cut prices 
early in the season enough to provide for this 
prospective cost of carrying the crop. Take, for 
example, the opening, high, low, and closing future 
prices on the New Orleans Cotton Exchange as we 
write this: 


Open High Low Close 
BE As iirncnocssescassxueesoettus 11.99 12.04 11.90 12.04 
NE. ik 06n ks inhouse sak eueane 12.90 12.75 12.55 12.70 
NIE Scan gceceecasuseeyssee 13.05 13.06 12.88 13.00 
SEE: enc benyewks dens ¥euenseese 13.09 13.10 13:95 13.05 
PE g'nas0ceebavdcucedccsetesse 13.25 13.25 13.13 13.18 


In each case it will be seen that enough differ- 
ence is made between a January price and a 
March price, or between an October price and a 
December price, to’cover the cost of carrying the 
crop during these intervening periods. 

The farmer, of course, pays the cost of carrying 
the crop under present conditions. Early-season 
prices are always cut to take care of this. 


Attitude of Farmers’ Union and Farm 
Bureau 


a HAT is the general attitude of the Farmers’ 
W Union and Farm Bureau toward the Cali- 
fornia plan for codperative crop marketing 
on a five-year contract such as is now being signed up 
by cotton, tobacco, and peanut farmers over the South? 
Are these organisations everywhere rolling up their 
sleeves to help out in the fight?” 
In every state of the South from Virginia to 


Texas inclusive, so far as we can learn, the co- 
6perative marketing program has the heartiest 
support and backing of both Farmers’ Union 


and Farm Bureau leaders—with the exception of 
officers of only one state Farmers’ Union and only 
one state Farm Bureau. In Oklahoma the Farm- 
ers’ Union and Farm Bureau worked side by side 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“SCYTHE SONG” 


A N EXQUISITE little poem, appropriate to the 


season of harvest and haying, ts Andrew Lang’s 
“Scythe Song”, printed herewith 


Over the clover, over the grass. 
Mowers, weary and brown and blithe, 

What is the word methinks ye know, 
Endless over-word that the Scythe 

Sings to the blades of the grass below? 
Scythes that swing in the grass and clover, 

Something, still, they say as they pass; 
What is the word that, over and over, 

Sings the Scythe to the flowers and grass? 








Hush, ah, hush, the Scythes are deep! 

Hush—’tis the lullaby Time is singing— 
Hue. and heed not, for all things pass. 

Hush, and heed not, but fall asleep; 
Hush, they say to the grasses swaying, 

Hush, they sing to the clover, saying 
Hush, ah, hush! and the Scythes are swineine 

ANDREW LANG. 
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in putting over the 400,000-bale sign-up in that 
state. In Texas the leadership for the 600,000-bale 
sign-up was taken by the Farm Bureau, but the 
Farmers’ Union gave it loyal support. in Georgia 
the state Farmers’ Union is leading the fight for 
cooperative marketing and the chairman of the or- 
ganization committee is Charles S. Barrett, who is 
now and has been for fifteen years past president 
of the National Farmers’ Union. 


It is interesting to note in this connection that 
Mr. Barrett has just published one of the strongest 
arguments ever w ritten in behalf of the codperative 
marketing program. “Victory in this battle,” he 
Says, “means the final triumph of the American 
farmer in the great war with which I have been 
associated for a generation.” And then he makes 
a powerful appeal to all farmers to unite in this 
great struggle for “economic freedom”. He says’ 


“Instead of selling your cotton to hordes of 
speculators and middlemen at THEIR prices, 
and on their terms, you are going to band to- 
gether to sell it to spinners and exporters at 
prices and on terms about which YOU will 
have a thing or two to say. 


“You are going to form in Georgm and other 
cotton states great units that will control so 
much cotton that they will be able to hire for 
YOU the best financing and selling forces in 
the world, at a cost so small that YOU as an 
individual WILL NOT FEEL IT. 


“You are not going to do this by turning 
your cotton over to a private concern. No, 
you are going to elect your OWN board of 
directors who are themselves members of your 
association and grow cotton and have the 
same interest in every bale that is sold that 
you have; and you are going to turn the busi- 
ness of selling that cotton over to those di- 
rectors. 


“You are going to run your business your- 
self, but you are going to run it through hired 
brains that are the best in the world, and who 
will take care of your interests as they have 
never been taken care of before. You are 
going to sell your cotton the way the Standard 
Oil Company sells oil, or the Bethlehem Steel 
Company sells steel—through expert sales- 
managers who know what they are doing, who 
are hired by and accountable to your directors 
and to you. 


“You are going to organize on a strictly busi- 
ness basis, and for a period of five years under 
a contract whereby you bind yourself to sell 
all your cotton through the cooperative asso- 
ciation. If you organize for a short time, or if 
you organize on a small scale, they will "shoot 
you and your organization to pieces as sure as 
you are born. 

“Read the contract, USE YOUR HEAD, and 
you will sign it, as I have signed it. That is, 
you will unless you let your enemies fool you.” 


Do You Know the Bible? —Ten 
Questions 


HY did the children of Israel wander forty 
years in the wilderness? 

2._How old was Moses when he demanded 
of Pharaoh that the children of Israel should 
go? 

3. How long was Saul of Tarsus blind when 
converted? 

4. How many _years did the children of Israel 
sojourn in Egypt? 

5. How old was Joseph when his brethren sold 
him into slavery? 

6. How long was Noah building the ark? 

7. How long a time was required to elapse ac- 
cording to the law of Moses before the Is- 
raelites might gather the fruit of a young 
tree? 

8. How long did Job’s friends tarry without say- 
ing a word when they came to mourn with 
him? 

9. What three remarkable predictions are re- 
corded in the last chapter of the Old Testa- 
ment? 

10. What chapter in the Bible is remarkable for 
its beautiful description of natural ‘history? 


Where to Find Answers to the Above Questions: 
1. Numbers 14:33. Genesis 6:3; 1 Peter 3:20. 


2. Exodus 17:7. Leviticus 19:25. 
3. Acts 9:9. 8. Job 2:13. 
4, Exodus 12:40. 9. Malachi 4:2-5. 
§. Genesis 37:2. 10. Job 28. 


(Copyright, Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 


A Thought for the Week 


HE real agricultural problem of the country 
is not how to increase production through 
thick and thin, regardless of the economic ef- 
fects, near and remote, that may be produced 
thereby; but how to adjust production so that 
there may be no disparity of reward as between 
the agricultural class as a whole and the classes 
that gain their livelihood through other industries 
and services. And this really fundamental prob- 
lem, we regret to say, seems to us scarcely to have 
been even formulated in the United States up to 
the present time—Arthur Richmond Marsh, Edi- 
tor of Economic World. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 
REE range 


abundant supply of fresh water 
and sour milk for the pullets now 
means healthy layers next winter. 

For health, devote 56 hours of each 
week to sleep and 24 to pleasant out- 
door exercise among. the flowers or 
any. other way which you enjoy. 

Waxed, stained, or oiled floors are 
te be preferred to painted ones, as 
they do not hide the grain of the 
wood. 

Encourage the children to take an 
interest in their rooms by letting 
them work out their own ideas of 
decoration. 

Make a play pen for baby where 
she can be safe and leave little sister 
free to play instead of “minding the 
baby.” 

A small camera taken with you on 
your vacation will preserve the mem- 
ory of many a happy moment or 
beautiful scene. 

Plant now the seeds of perennial 
flowers like Sweet William, larkspur, 
fox glove, and hardy phlox. They will 
bioom next summer. 

A comfortable chair and a table on 
the back porch mean that much work 
can be done there in comfort instead 
of in the hot kitchen. 

Remember that the floors should be 
darkest; walls, intermediate; and ceil- 
ings lightest when painting the in- 
terior of the house. 

Did you know that it is impossible 
to entertain depressing thoughts 
when the corners of the mouth are 
turned up? Try it and see. 

Give the child a basket in which to 
carry the parcels when you send him 
on an errand and the danger of 
broken bottles and lost articles is les- 
sened. 

One or two simply made dresses of 
thin material with short sleeves and 
round neck are well worth the trou- 
ble of making for the comfort they 
give on hot afternoons. 

Adhesive plaster put around where 
the lid joins the mold and then 
greased will effectually prevent salt 
from getting in the ice cream. The 
mold should be filled to overflowing 
when the frozen cream is packed. If 
this is not available a strip of cotton 
dipped in parafin is a good substitute. 


combined with an 


Cucumber Pickles 


‘I HAVE an order for gallons and 
gallons of cucumber pickles,” said 
Mrs. McBride gaily as she came in 
the Jones’s door waving a letter. 

“Grand! What kind does_ she 
want?” asked Mrs. Jones suddenly all 
interest. 


“She says to send a sample of each 


and let her choose how much she 
wants of them.” 

“Let’s make several kinds and what 
she does not want we shall keep and 
use ourselves, for all are delicious. 
We shall want a ripe cucumber 
pickle, then one that is hot, one mus- 
tard, one a sauce, some gherkins and 
a mild sour one. Wait a minute and 
I'll read you my own tried recipes. 
These are for level measurements 
and good fresh spices, remember.” 

And this is what Mrs. Jones read: 

Ripe Cucumber Pickles.—Cut cu- 
cumbers in halves lengthwise. Cover 
with alum water, allowing two tea- 
spoons powdered alum to each quart 
of water. Heat gradually to boiling- 
point, then let stand on back of range 
two hours. Remove from alum water 
and chill in ice water. Make a syrup 
by boiling five minutes two pounds 
sugar, 1 pint vinegar, with 2 table- 
spoons each of whole cloves and stick 
cinnamon tied foosely in a piece of 
muslin. Add cucumbers and cook ten 
minutes. Remove cucumbers to a 
stone jar, and pour over the syrup. 
Scald syrup three successive morn- 
ings, and return to cucumbers. 


Unripe Cucumber Pickles (Gerkins.) 
—Wipe four quarts small unripe cu- 
cumbers. Put in a stone jar and add 
1 cup salt dissolved in 2 quarts boil- 


ing water and let stand three days. 
Drain cucumbers from brine, bring 
brine to boiling point, pour over cu- 
cumbers, and again let stand three 
days; repeat. Drain, wipe cucumbers, 
and pour over one gallon boiling water 
in which one tablespoon alum has 
been dissolved. Let stand six hours, 
then drain from alum water. Cook cu- 
cumbers ten minutes, a few at a time, 
in one-fourth the following mixture 
heated to the boiling point and boiled 
ten minutes: 

One gallon vinegar, 4 red peppers, 2 
sticks cinnamon, 2 tablespoons all- 
spice berries, 2 tablespoons cloves. 


Make a paste of 6 tablespoons mus- 
tard, % tablespoon turmeric, 3 cups 
sugar, 2 cups flour, 2 quarts vinegar. 

Mix all together with a little cold 
vinegar. Let remainder of vinegar 
come to boil then stir in paste and let 
boil a few minutes, stirring all the 
time to prevent burning. Pour mix- 
ture over pickles, hot, and bottle. Seal 
tight. 


Sweet Pickled Cucumbers.—Remove 
from brine. Soak 25 large cucumbers, 
cut in inch pieces, in water until they 
taste fresh. Put in a little water with 
a piece of alum about the size of an 
egg and let stand over night. Pour 
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A DOWN SOUTH FARM HOME 


Notice how the screened-in section of the long front porch provides a regular 
summer living room. 


Strain liquor over pickles which have 
been put in a stone jar. 

Uncooked Cucumber Relish.—Pare 
and grate or grind full-grown cucum- 
bers, then drain through a sifter and 
throw away the green water which 
will surely cause the catsup to spoil if 
left on. It takes ten or twelve hours 
for cucumbers to drain. To every pint 
of the pulp left, add: 1 tablespoon salt, 
2 tablespoons sugar, 2 tablespoons 
white mustard seed, 2 tablespoons 
ground mustard, 1 large or 2 medium- 
sized onions (grated), % pint vine- 
gar. Bottle, seal tight. 

Mustard Pickles—One quart small 
or large cut up cucumbers, 2 quarts 
small onions, 3 large cauliflowers or 
cabbages, (cut up using the heart 
also) 1 quart snap beans, 6 hot pep- 
pers, cut across. 

Put all in weak brine for 24 hours, 
then scald in same brine and drain. 


off water in the morning. To 1 quart 
of vinegar add 2 tablespoons white 
mustard seed, 1 tablespoon cloves, 1 
tablespoon allspice, 1 tablespoon horse 
radish, 1 tablespoon cinnamon, 
(stick), 1 tablespoon mustard, 1 table- 
spoon mace. Boil three minutes. To 
this add 3 pounds of brown sugar. 
After removing from the fire pour 
over cucumbers and bottle, either 
while hot or cold. 

Dil Pickles—In a crock or keg 
put a generous layer of dill, using the 
whole plant except the root. Lay on 
it a layer of large green cucumbers— 
one cucumber deep. Make alternate 
layers of dill and cucumbers using a 
great deal of red and black pepper. 
These cucumbers may be cut in two 
lengthwise if desired. 

To 15 cups of boiled water add 1 
cup (or half a pint) of salt and 1 cup 
of vinegar. When the water is cool 
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3623—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
Small, 34-3; medium, 38-40, large, 
42-44 and extra large, 46-48 inches 
bust measure. A medium size will 
require 3% yards of 36-inch material. 
3230—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 
, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. A. 38-inch size will re- 
quire 5% yards of 36-inch material. 
The width of the skirt at lower edge 

is 1% yards. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
required to fill orders, 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Send 15 cents extra if you want a copy of our fashion catalog. 





3647—A Charming Negligee.—Cut in 4 
sizes: small, 34-36; medium, 38-40; 
large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches 
bust measure. A medium size re- 
quires 4% yards of 44-inch material. 
The width of the skirt at foot is 
about 2% yards. 

3600—Ladies’ Apron and Oven Cloth.— 
Cut in one size, medium. The apron 
requires 1% yards, and the oven 
cloth % yard of 36-inch material. 


Ten days 








pour it over the cucumbers. On the 
top lay a clean, white cloth; over this 
put a board that fits inside the vessel, 
and on this put a big, clean stone suf- 
ficiently heavy to keep the pickles 
well under the liquid which must 
come up at least two inches above 
the board. 


Every day for from one week to 10 
days, according to the weather, re- 
move the cloth carefully, wash, boil, 
rinse and hang in the sun. Two cloths 
used alternately are better.” 


Housekeeping Mistakes 


| USED to take all my soiled clothes 

to the spring and spend a half day 
at hard work scrubbing. On finishing 
I was so tired that I could not prepare 
a good dinner. This is a mistake. 
now have a big boiler of water on the 
stove and after I finish my morning 
work I wash out several pieces and 
then prepare my dinner. 


I madea mistake in not having 
more entertainments at home for my 
children. They would have enjoyed 
home better. Muas..3. 3. 

* 


I have found that in cleaning and 
dusting my rugs if I take them by the 
end and shake and beat the dust out, 
the rugs will ravel at the ends and 
soon have to be rebound. It is much 
better to sweep the rugs; coarse salt 
sprinkled on helps to take the dust 
out and brighten them. 

MRS. W. C. DUBOSE. 
a 


For several years I made the mis- 
take of thinking I must have my 
housework in apple pie order before 
I could sit down to read. As a re- 
sult I often found myself too tired to 
be benefited by my reading. 


Now my plan is to do the absolutely 


necessary morning work and then, in 


some restful out-door place if possi- 
ble, read some excellent article. Dur- 
ing the remaining part of the day's 
labor my mind dwells on the beauty 
of what I have read, thus eliminating 


the feeling of drudgery which might: 


creep in had I nothing else but my 
work to think of. I have had much 
pleasure from memorizing many 
poems in this way. 


MRS. W. L. GIBSON. 


Experience in Remodelling Farm 
ome . 


HEN we bought our farm it had 

on it a plain four-room house 
with three-quarter story second floor, 
unfinished. First after coming into 
our new home, which is now called 
“Cascoe,” the Indian for resting place, 
we erected a dining room and kitchen 
and small back porch with a well on 
it. 


As soon as possible we remodeled, 
adding a commodious front porch 
running around to the east side of the 
house where we put a sleeping porch. 
The rooms on the first floor were 
changed, putting in a bay window 
and long seat box in the west room, 
also two small closets under the 
stairs, a built-in bookcase and a man- 
tel. The walls were papered in a 
rough gray-green and the woodwork 
stained a dark oak. The walls of the 
east room and hall were papered in a 
buff. A plain mantel was put in here 
and a built-in corner wardrobe. New 
weighted windows and new floors 
were added throughout. 

Built-in closets between dining- 
room and kitchen open into each and 
there is a swing door between the 
two rooms. The walls of the kitchen 
are tan. 


The second floor halls and three 
bed chambers were painted colonial 
yellow except the west room which 
was painted gray-green. The wood- 
work was painted gray-green, also. 

The outside of the house has been 
painted and sanitary closet, barns, 
crib, wheat house, chicken house, and 
sheds for sheltering farm machinery 
have all been built new since we came 
here. 

If we to do 


had the enlarging 
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Saturday, July 23, 1921 

I would extend the front porch 
around the west side of the 
have a_ sleeping porch 
large enough to accommodate more 
than one bed. The kitchen should 
have not three full length windows 
put four half and upper oncs, and 
puilt-in closets and tables below. I 
should have a_ larger back porch 
where we could enjoy the summer 
meals. By no means would I ever 
again be content w ith a three-quarter 


se ond floor. 
story sec DAVID’S WIFE. 


again, 
farther 


house and 


How One Woman Transformed Her 
Kitchen 


WOMAN having a love for beau- 

ty, and a kitchen that was dingy, 
decided to put her wits to work and 
remodel the kitchen. She began the 
campaign by first winning her hus- 
band’s promise to do the hardest 
work. As there was no pantry she 
first had him put shelves, big roomy 
ones, in one whole side of the kitchen 
from ceiling to floor. These shelves 
were enameled white and fitted with 
tight-fitting doors. The walls and 
window were next in the line of at- 
tack. Two coats of light gray paint 
were applied to the walls, white being 
used on doors and ceiling. The floor 
was painted dark brown. 

On one side of the stove was tie 
sink with a very small window over it. 
The obliging husband made this win- 
dow much wider before the painting 
was done and fitted a wooden drain 
board to the sink. Mrs. Housewife 
put up narrow unbleached muslin cur- 
tains and valance with blue checked 
gingham border, while a window box 
éf luxuriant nasturtiums adorned the 
outside of the window. A table on 
casters and just the right height was 
placed on the other side of the range. 
The table was painted gray; and 
white oilcloth for the covering _was 
tacked securely under the sides of the 
table. Just above this were placed 
two shelves finished like the larger 
ones for holding salt, soda, flavoring, 
etc. A high stool and two old chairs 
were painted gray and these together 
with a small clock, calendar, and mir- 
ror completed the furnishing of this 
attractive and convenient kitchen. 

The mother says there is never a 
murmur from the children when they 
are told to help in the kitchen for it 
is such a nice workshop. Mrs. House- 
wife’s motto is: “A place for every- 
thing and everything in its place.” 
As this is strictly adhered to no time 
is lost in search for things and the 
prized blue and white enamelware 
cooking utensils are always free from 
dust. 

Another thing about this interest- 
ing woman—she keeps pinned up in 
a convenient place a poem she wishes 
to memorize and she says the ones 
from the Editor’s page of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer are frequent visitors 
to her kitchen. 

MRS. JOHN E. PACE. 


Good Taste in Furniture 


How many of us are there, I won- 
der, who have allowed ourselves 
to buy fancy, carved furniture and 
then have grown utterly tired of it? 
Tired not only of looking at it but of 
dusting and cleaning it. The bondage 
of “things” rests heavily upon the 
woman with a housefull of curlecued 
furniture, ruffled curtains,  tidies, 
and gimcracks to care for. 

Good taste in furniture these days 
means plain, simple lines and smooth 
surfaces with no little ridges and 
twists to hold dust. There is some 
common sense to furniture like that. 
You can use it, enjoy it, and not have 
to spend your life manicuring its claw 
feet or digging dust out of its carved 
legs. 

Another thing. Either get furniture 
that stands high enough from the 
floor to be swept under easily or fur- 
niture that sits flat on the floor and 
thus cannot harbor dust under it. 
Then, too, get a clock that rests firm 
and flat on the mantel shelf. These 
Clocks perched upon knobby legs 
about an inch high are an abomina- 
tion. Unless you disarrange their in- 
ternal works by moving them at dust- 
ing time, there is liable to be a film 
0 fuzzy’ dirt left under them. Even 
the big, new porcelain bath tubs are 
made to rest flat upon the floor. No 
more reaching under the tub with the 
long- handled mop and bringing to 


light lost tooth brushes and wash 
cloths. 

It is a mighty good idea to get the 
permanent furnishings, such as wall 
covering, furniture, rugs, etc., as plain 
and simple as can be. Variety and 
color can be added with pretty cur- 
tains, a few good pictures, some cush- 
ions or a table runner. Very attractive 
furnishings of this latter sort can be 
gotten for a small outlay in money. 
Consequently as the eye tires of them 
they can be replaced without any 
great expense. MRS. ALICE LIDE. 


Treatment of Walls and Floors 


ba PLANNING the treatment of 
walls it is necessary, for a harmon- 
ious effect, to take into consideration 
the woodwork and furnishings of the | 
room as well as the colors in the ad- | 
joining rooms and the lighting and | 
shape of the room itself. The sone} 
of the woodwork particularly will in- 
fluence the selection of the color to! 
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SAVE THE BEANS! 


Harvest them right from the row after they are thoroughly ma- 
tured with the Little Giant Bean Harvester is the best method of sav- 
ing Soy Beans, 100 per cent germination assured 


































































































































1. It is only 3 feet 3 inches from center to center of tread. Will 
harvest beans planted in the middle of corn rows as narrow as 
44 feet without disturbing your corn. 


2. It is mounted on mower wheels, no tires to come loose. 


3. It has tin surrounding throat, which prevents beans from 
wasting after they have been threshed. 


4. The beater weighs about 200 pounds, hits 25 licks every time it 
revolves, which insures lighter draft than any other harvester on the 
market. 


5. The body is easily adjusted to meet ridge or level cultivation. 
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CABINETS SERVE EV- 
ERY PURPOSE OF A FULL FLEDGED 
CLOSET, AND COST LESS TO BUILD, 
AND TAKE LEES SPACE 


THESE BUILT-IN 


be used on the wall. 
dark tones, are possible with white 
woodwork. Neutral tints go well with 
either mahogany or oak 


Any, except very | 


6. It can be thrown in and out of gear without stopping team. 


7. All of the weaker parts are made from malleable castings. 






REMEMBER YOUR BEANS WILL NOT WAIT FOR YOUR HAR- 
VESTER. BUT THE HARVESTER WILL WAIT INDEFINITELY 
FOR THE BIAN. C=rier 
sr fries Foe f. OB 


1 ‘ 


the Little Giant today and save the en- 
factory. On all orders ac- 
: and showing post mark not later than 
ya “10 per cent discount. 


tire crop 
companie | 
August 1, we 


Manufactured by 


HARDY & NEWSOM 


NORTH CAROLINA 


LA GRANGE 





Remember that the wall treated as 
a background for the furnishings and 
other charms of the room is generally 
the most satisfactory. The beauty of 


the wall covering must lie in color 
and texture rather than in elabo-ate 
design. Although neutral tones are 
preferable we must bring sunshine 
into a dark and dreary room by | 
means of color. Yellow in its vari- 
ous combinations, tan, buff, cream, 


etc., is the sunshine color and is ap- 
propriate for a dark room, Light col- 
ors and plain walls make a room ap- 
pear larger; 
cool and restful; 
in the form of pink, 
sparingly. 

Grass rugs are among the most de- 
sirable of inexpensive floor coverings. 
They come in tans, greens, and 
browns, plain or with border, and in 
any sizes desired. The large sizes are 
excellent for living room, dining room, 
or porch but, owing to their harsh 
surface, are undesirable for  bed- 
rooms. There are -numerous firms 
that will reweave old odds and ends 
of carpet (making them perfectly 
sanitary by thorough steaming and 
cleaning) and make them into beauti- 
ful soft rugs in hit-or-miss design. 
These as well as the old time rag rugs 
are pleasing for bedroom use. 

The original cost of linoleum in a 


good quality is more than justified by | 


its splendid wearing qualities. It 
comes in patterns and colors suitable 
for any room: warm rugs placed 
over it adapt it for winter use. 
especially useful on cold open floors. 
The sanitary nature of this floor cov- 
ering together with the ease with 
which it may be cared for and its dur- 
ability commend it to many. 

MAUD LAWRENCE WESTCOTT. 

OME still advise farmers 
crops in cotton at the last working. 
This may be good advice for the north- 
ern third of the Cotton Belt, but it is 
usually a waste of time and seed in the 
lower two-thirds of the Cotton Belt. 
The shade, the hot sun, and usually 
drouth cause a failure of the crop. Sep- 
tember and October are the months to 
sow winter cover crops in the lower 
two-thirds of the South. The seed 


should be sowed just early enough to | 


become well-rooted before freezing. 


green in its soft tones is | 
red is hot, and even | 
should be used | 


It is | 


to seed | 
clovers, vetches, and other fall-sowed | 
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Seven Reasons Why the Little Giant Is the Best 
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FOR HOME CANNING 


Standard Packer Cans with Solder 
| Hemmed Caps, Open Top Sani- 
| ff tary Cans, Friction Top Cans and 
| Pailk—ALL SIZES, Guaranteed 








Nei ING adds so much 
tothe attractive and 


summer as do pretty 
bog “printed Scrim Cur- 

os d expect, of 
course ay at least $1 
@pair, but hroughawon- 
derfully fortunate pur- 


| ff to give satisfactory results. We ship 
any quantity desired. Write for 
circular and price list. 


Our Home 
CAN SEALER 


Seals, opens, re-flanges and re-seals 
both pint and quart cans. So simple 
a child can operate it. Can your 
own vegetables and fruits and make 
money canning for others. Write 
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Yo my fends will nant ish 

our frien wi w 

feet curtains like yours when they see this lovely ma- 

te: finished with neat ent e edge and i ion. 

ten the oral and butterty bend between, This 
rns charm: 

will pl ane ho mest ot ritcale "You can ot iain “elther 







blue, rose floral border, 


SEND NO MONEY 


today for price list. When we 
y tor price FE Pee akan cine ace nggen Opasey) dau fot 









———~ SATISFACTION — 


H SurPry Co. 185 Ashb: 
nd me 10 yards of Serim ag desccitent pnt 


Virginia Can Co., sox 577-8 Roanoke, Va. 
wo aie "ts the nm 98e. plu: 








8 postage when he 


livers them, I'm ‘entirel icased in ev ~ 
th cae 
Fr acres rehrilsatus the burcheee pele las 
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=. Y Auto and Tractor business. 

} = Be Your Own Boss, At 

small cost learn to be an ex- 

- pert mechanic by the Sweeney 

| System of weeting on real cars, 

/ Use too!s not books. Simply 

| S// send B ped name and address to- 

day,.a te. ost card will do, for our 

boo! otographic reproductions of 

machine shop — =. Let’s ie stor Now! 
EMOR Y 3. SWEENEY, Pres 


LEARN A TRADE= 


Washington has become 
the World’s Capital and 
reading th> Pathfinder is 
like sitting in the inner 
council with those who 
mold the world’s destiny. 











Address. 
ation; an independent home paper 
Will brin out emptying the 
6 or money, this is your means, 
per. “and ra, eile the Pathfinder on 


Mark color wanted. 
The little matter of 10 >. went bring 
the Pathfinder otehe weeks on tr * The 
Pathfinder is an illustrated A. ly, pub- 
tae prints all the news of the world 
and tells the truth; now in its 
purse; it costs 
but $1 @ year, If 
you want to keep 
ou posted on what is 
going on in the 
a ’ 
its you want a paper in your home 
a which is sincere, reliable, entertain- 
ing, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 
would appreciate a pa- 
pit 100 oes not repay us, 
levee ‘ow new frierids. Address 
Langdon Sta., W 


ae 28 the Nation’s center, for all the 
a Dim year. This paper fills the bill with- 
world, at the 
Fr om the least enpence of 
yours. If you 
per which puts everything clearly, 
vap I eae briefly—here it is. Sen 
ow pene you might like such 
ae a ais lad” to’ 
THE PATHFINDER, 1002 "D.C. 
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Cleans Up New Ground Easily 


Champion Tree Kilier is ideal for cleaning new ground. Kills all kinds 


of Trees and Shrubbery, never to sprout »gain—the leaves fall at once, 
doing away with all shade—the limbs, trunk and roots soon begin to 
rot and will be gone in a few months. This beats the old way of 
‘belting,’’ which takes a long time for the tree to die, 


ChampiontTree Kille 
Kills Trees, Sprouts, Weeds, Grass, Et 31010 


It is specially good in killing Johnson Grass, Weeds, 
Bushes, and Sprouts—it is sure and saves time and 
money—does not injure the soil. Clear and cultivate 
the rich soil along ditch banks and fences. 


Try a Few Gallons—You Will Be Pleased 


Thousands of farmers are using Champion Tree Killer. After usin 

it once, they never want other brands. Send usa trial order. Pu 

up in 2, 3,5 and 10 gallon cans, at $1.25 per gallon, Send money 
order for shipment by freight or express (cannot go by mail) 


326 S. Front St. Memphis, Tena, / ON WF 
Bl) “ y ss | 
eka ehe An : 














THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 


“Merit, The Measure of Success” 


This well known school for Boys and Young Men has enjoyed an increasing patronage in recent 
years. There is a reason. Discriminating patrons from six states say that it is a SAFB SCHOOL OF 
HIGH STANDARDS AND THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, It develops the whole man—head, hand, 
Fi aaets a $250 to $275. New Dormitory with all modern conveniences. Boarding students 
i 4 


Illustrated catalogue sent on request. Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal 




















$145 to $175 Pays for Board, Tuition in Literary Department, 
Fuel, Rent and Light, at 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL “sits 


for entire session of nine months. Mineral Water. No Malaria. Mountain Scenery. College-Trained, 
prpecienees Teechers. BOARD AT COST. LITERARY, BUSINESS, MUSIC, BIBLE, PEDAGOGY. 


“It is the best and cheapest in the state."’—Hon. H. M. Koonce 


“In my opinion, there is no high school in this part of the country doing better and 
more thorough educational work.’’—E. Y. Webb, Federal Judge 


WE CLOSE EARLY SO BOYS CAN START FARM. 
For Mlustrated Catalog, address 


MID THE 


TERM OPENS AUGUST 10TH. 
W. BURNS, LAWNDALE, WN. C. 














Sow 


Crimson Clover 
At the Last | 
Working of Corn 


In dry weather crops burn and 
stunt where there is a lack of 
humus and bacteria in the soil. 
A crop of Crimson Clover, sown 
at the last working of corn, will 
put more organic matter in the 
land, bring it to a state of fer- 
tility much quicker than manure. 

It will prevent your soil from 
washing—make it store up spring 
rains for summer droughts—add 
nitrogen — produce a_ splendid 
forage crop. Get the best Crim- 


FteeesROOFIN 


Save your property —re-roof now 
| while the weather is good, or supply 






roofing needs for future building— 
gave money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
Per Roll ("53,") $1.50 
2-Ply $2.07 «+ 3-Ply $2.54 
Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rolls. 


Order today direct from South’s Oldest and 
Largest achinery and Supply House. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Bainbridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 





DURABLE ROOFING 


Each roll contains 108 square feet of Rubber 

ng. Nails and cement for instant laying 

are furnished free with each roll. All in one 

Biece—not mill ends. 

son Clover by ordering 1-Ply, Smooth Surfaced $1.39 per roll 
2-Ply, Smooth Surfaced, B per rol 
3-Ply, Smooth Surfaced, 6.97 per roll 

We are thoroughly equipped to fill orders for 

ROOFING, WALL BOARD, and all other 

kinds of BUILDING MATERIAL, direct to 


We 9 
OODS customer, without delay, from Richmond. 
ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 
DS IN OUR FREE CATALOG 
Write for it today. 
SERB Your mail order will be given prompt atten- 


tion. Remit by check or money order. 


Rubens Paint & Glass Co., 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Our special grass and clover 
mixtures are made up from 
grasses best suited to different 
soils and different purposes. 
Any soil will yield more by sow- 
ing a large number of varieties 
together than by sowing with 
merely two or three. Our per- 
manent pasture mixtures are 
erent of grasses that suc- 
c one another from early 
spring until late winter. Those 
for hay ripen together. 

Write for fall catalog and 
new prices on field seed. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


SEEDSMEN 
RICHMOND, 











VIRGINIA 














When writing to an advertiser, say: “I am 
writing you as am advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabil- 
ity of all advertising it carries.” 





3 and Quote act price. 
Liberty. Top & Tire bo. "Dont. A-6, Cincinnats, Ohio, 











‘plished and useful 12-year-old girl that 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department” The Progressive Farmer 























More About “Short Courses” for !atge holes and gullies in it, but singe 
‘ I have got big enough to work I ha 
Bo d Girls ' ne 
ys an fixed up several terraces and put pine 
EAR Boys and Girls: tops in the gullies which have filled them 
: . Alot of the lz as been i , 
The short courses offered by cur up lot of the land has been improved 
state college of agriculture this sum- 


in this way. My father has seen nog 

; what, it means by terracing and he alway. 
mer promise to be the biggest short y & ays 
course gatherings for young people that 


helps me. 
the South has ever seen. Many thous- I always plant a watermelon patch ang 
ands of boys and girls will attend these 


raise lots of fine ones. I sell almost alf 
courses. In fact, no boy or girl can af- of them and keep my money. Some day 
ford to miss the great opportunity. Work I am going to get a purebred Duroc Jer. 
and play are planned for every club “7 pig pe —_— some vs money, 
member, and it is astonishing how many j oe ope “5 dy around the farm 
kinds of laboratory, field, and class- GAR S0OR atnet 8 ar poor, ARD 
room work have been arranged. The Silas. Al - wae . 
faculties of the colleges, officers in the ~— . » : ; 4 
boys’ and girls’ organizations, noted Editer’s Note.—Terracing is a great 
speakers and scientists, all will demon- work, I really and truly believe tt isa 
strate, teach, and lecture in nearly ev- ig sin for anybody to allow his land to 
ery branch of farm and household wash away. Why not write to the Agri 
work. — ( er at ae a and ask 
: them to send you a bulletin on terracin 
Besides the work and study Parts of and ask them to tell you how you pe. 
the program, there will be plays, games, hecome 6 club member? 
musicals, athletics, and judging vernon 1 vinpetste 
swimming, camping, excursions—nearly = . : 
poate you eo anticipate. Here Striving for Success in Early Life 
is one of the programs: | AM trying in my early days to begin 
6 a. m.—Reveille, calisthenics, drills, prepar- a sttccess which will oontinue and 
ation for breakfast. last a lifetime. 


7 o’clock—Breakfast, inspection of rooms, 2 =_— aoe 
hours of laboratory exercises and field I worked at odd jobs, depositing my 
practice, 1 hour sure-enough class work, spare money in the bank. When I be. 
. 1 hour chapel, preparation for dinner. came 16 years of age I had saved $15, 
120 Dinner and 8 Tea sg and labora. L bought a Poland China gilt for $6.0 
; ae and practice work. ~ She became the finest sow in our neigh. 
4:00—Athletics, recreation, swimming, games, borhood. I sold her for $20. My parents 
sa > ia did not have a cow, so I bought one 
ae from a neighbor, giving him $35 for her, 
6:30—Vesper service, plays, games, singing. My cow brought me a fine heifer calf, 
8:00—Special programs, lectures, concerts, which I traded at the age of six months 
Par os, set a bed for another sow. I then sold the sow 
i le eile nig nelly Rein : for $20 and bought a Jersey heifer and 
Isn't this great? Just think of having a sold her for $25. 
whole week of such fine times ! Tennessee. M. C. A. 


There is no time to be lost if you have Editor’s Note—Why not join a club or 
not made all arrangements for this big jtevo and stick to special work until you 
event. Get in touch with your county become a master of its details? You can 
agent at once and find out all the par- develop with your project and accumulate 
ticulars from him. Write to your state experience and influence and make your 
agent at the Agricultural College of work more profitable. 


your state and ask him to send you a 
printed program. Get your letter off by Hogs Take the Place of Cotton 
AST year Papa gave me a small piece 


the next mail. 

Arrange with someone at home to look of land to work as my own. I planted 
after your projects until you get back. jt in cotton, but the boll weevil got most 
Now “hurrah! All aboard for the of it and I never will plant any more cot- 
Short Course for club members ! ton. This year I have some ground, but 

UNCLE P. F. I am planting it in red peanuts and 
P. S. Be sure to make notes of every- chufas for my pigs. 
thing you hear, see, and do, and when My uncle gave me a fine Duroc Pig 
you get home and settle down again, some time ago and in March she had 13 
write me about the benefits you got from fine pigs, all of which died except seven, 
the short course. We will give a $1 but these are growing finely. My father 
prize for the best letter received from has 200 baby White Leghorns. 
each state, provided it is mailed before JOHN H. WILLIAMS. 
August 31. R. 4, Aberdeen, Miss. 


A Busy 12-Year Old Girl Editor’s Note—TI sometimes believe the 


boll weevil has done more good than 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) harm. It has at least made people who 
| AM 12 years old and live with my once worshipped cotton realize that there 
father. My mother is dead, and my are some other things that the farmer 
brother works in San Antonio. My only can grow and sell for a profit. 
sister is married. yp 
I have to work very hard, as Papa One Girl’s Letter About Her Club 


“se to the — sight ar Senet, I Short Course 

ave to wash an ry the dishes, clean ° ° 

house, milk cows, can cook dinner. It E ARE having a lovely time—every- 
takes a long time to clean the house, as thing was planned so well, The pro- 
we have a large rock house with five gt@m is full of interesting things from 
rooms and two porches. It is always 7:30 a. m. until 9 p.m. We have moving 
late when I get through and then in the Pictures or music in the auditorium every 
afternoon I have to chop corn or shock ¢Vening. Miss Streeter is giving inter- 
wheat or oats. Later in the summer Sting musical programs. 

I will have to plow and cultivate. So , We go to classes at 8:30 in the morn- 
you see I have enough work to keep a ing and are kept very busy until 1 o'clock. 
12-year-old girl busy. This morning we had an_ interesting 
I can also drive the car and I help demonstration on school ——, given 
gather and drive the cattle for dipping. Benth gl the state home demon 
I have gone to school five years and I Miss Martha Dinwiddie from the 
am in the sixth grade. Although I work, [United States Bureau of Education is 
I have lots of good times. giving interesting lectures on “Health” 
I raise chickens, too. How I love the every morning and we are all benefited by 
little “fluffs” ! them. At 11 o’clock we go to the gym- 
I don’t think people should work al- nasium for recreation, and we are always 
ways, but should also take time for some glad when that time comes. There we are 
kind of recreation and amusement, be- under the excellent supervision of Miss 
cause afterwards they do their work bet- Jenkins from the a. Ws Bw Os We are 
ANNIE ESSER. taught marching, singing, etc. This after- 
noon we are to have the privilege of 
going in the swimming pool. 

RUTH COCHRANE. 
Lancaster County, S. C. 


Editor’s Note.—This is a very interest- 
ing description of a short course written 
by a girl who knows a lot about it be- 
Terracing Land cause she’s tried it. Doesn't it make the 

Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) rest of you eager to go and have a week 

aes full of music, swimming, moving pic- 
Y father has lots of land which he tures, and learning about things you 
has never terraced and lots of it has want to know? 


r. 

Kendalia, Texas. 
Editor’s Note—Thank you so much, 
Annie. You are about the most accom- 


I know of, and I know your father ts 
proud of you. 
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Saturday, July 23, 1921 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as Word 


LIVESTOCK 


~” BERKSHIRES 








—_—_— 





_Larce Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, “Va 

"Berkshires- —Big Type. James W. Graves, American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 
ee ——————_,_._. 5 

Deep River Duroc Farm, Ramseur, _N. C 
Purebred ( Orion Cherry Durocs. 9 ) weeks old ~ $10. 
8. D. F D. Fris ssell, Surkeville, Va 

ftesistered Duroc-Jerseys—Best breeding. Bred gilts, 
pigs all ages. Priced to sell. Write me. J. P. Alex- 
ander, Fairfield, Va. 

Registered Duroc-Jerseys—Pigs, shoats, bred sows, 
pgervice boars; best blood Tines: prolific breeders. Paul 
7. Menzel, South Mills, N. Cc. 

HAMPSHIRES 


Don McLeod, Rowland, N. C 




















— 
Hamy shire Pigs. 


“Purebred Hampshire 5 pigs, two $16. Five registered 
young boars, five splendid year old sows at bargain. 
W. Hundley,, Boydton, Va. 

oO. L. C.’s 


— 

Registered 0. C. Sows and Boars and also pigs 
for sale. Valley ‘Hill Farm, Box 27, Robersonville, 
nw. C 




















ABERDEEN-ANGUS 








Good Angus Bull two and half years old, First ‘st check 
for $125, gets him. Maxie Pass, » Macksville, N. €, 





“For Sale » Cheap—Three nice registered Angus 
heifers, fourteen months old. Registered om, eighteen 
months old. A. F. Lee, Petersburg, 


GUERNSEYS 
Bred Grade Guernseys. 8. D. Frissell, Burkevile, Va. 

















Registered Guernsey Bulls—Two weeks ~. five years 
oid, at half price Creek Farm, Creek, N. 


Two purebred Guernsey Bull —— for de- 
scription and price. _S. E. Hostetter, Denbigh, Va. 





 r tetelharee AE mahal - 
Two grandsons of t the greatest Guernsey bull, King 








of Chilmark. Three and six months old. M. B. Rowe, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
HOLSTEINS 
Re Holstein Bull Calves—AM ages, at farm 
prices. . E. L. Smit Barber, Va. 














a grade, bre a 2-year-old 7 also 
cows. Registered, all ages, both sexes. Broad-Acre 
Farm, Blackstone, Va 

Seventeen Resistered 3 Holstein Heifers from one to 
two years, also heifer calves good breeding and in- 
dividuality. Accredited Herd. L. W. Pratt, Farmville, 
firginia 











JERSEYS 
For Sale—Brilliantly bred westgeed Jersey | Bull 
Calves. Chas L. Todd, Richmond, Va. 
For Sale by A. B. Glosson, Bonlee, N. C., Eight 
choice full stock and grade Jersey heifers. Ages, com- 
ing one and two years old. Price, $225. for the 8. 


SHEEP 

















Purebred enecpenere Sheep—Farmers } prices. kh we 
Belanga, Creswell, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Twenty good ewes and early lambs "$100. or will 


trade for shoats. Crossed Berkshire pigs four to five 
dollars each. Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va. 


PET STOCK 


COONS 

















Wanted—Young Coons, females pre ferred. State 
how many you nave and lowest price, H. A. Sanford, 
Mocksville, N. 





DOGS 


Fine Cullie Male pups, 5 mo, ray smart driving 
25. Jones Farms, Kershaw, 8. 


Purebred, Fawn Collie ee White Collie 
Pups. Geo Turberville, Cliften _Station, Va 


Collie Pups Male $8, Female le $6. Sable “with white 
marking 3 months old. Clevie Anderson, Chatham, Va. 


Hounds and mixed bloods for night hunting—C heap 
hound puns and young hounds from real treeing stock. 
Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va. 


For Sale—Some extra fine bred walker Fox Hound 
Pups, Guarantted to make good Fox Dogs or your 
money back. Ross Brown, McFall, Ala. 


Need Help?—A White Collie will drive your stock, 
and protect your home and family. Beautiful, help- 
ful, profitable. Roseland Kennels, Burkeville, Va. 


Airedale—A Most Wonderful Dog. Great watch, stock, 
rat and hunting dog; does anything any dog will do 
does it better. Thoroughbred pure ies at farmers’ 
rn Descriptive circulars free. . Sprague, May- 
wood 


Three female English setters—No papers but pure- 
bred, Whelned May 1, Marked white and_ black. 
Beauties. Three Males, 1-2 Setter, 1-2 Pointer, 
whelped in March Extra nice. Marked White and 
Black, Both litters from excellent bird dogs and just 
tight to hunt this season. Parents are also 1- 
turkey dogs. Shipped on approval, $15. each, two for 
$28. Order Now. McGehee Brothers, Wilmington, Va. 


3-year-old, Foxhound bitch, black and tan medium 
size, beauty, Runs rabbits fine, fast close tracker, 
should make good on any game. Heavy in whelp to 
h-class night and foxhound. $45. Puns should bring 
































double. Male hound, black and white, three years 
old, pedigreed, 1-4 Beagle, 1-4 English Bloodhound 1-2 
Redbone Foxhound, runs rabbits, fox and coon fine, 
will Cracker-Jack coon hunt and fight to a finish, $30. 
1-yr-old Foxhound bitch, white, black and tan, from 
excellent fox, rabbits and night dogs, runs rabbits goed 
now. $20. All in excellent. condition, will ship “‘C 

D.” on ‘‘5-days-trial” if Express charges are guaran- 
teed. No faults, stock and fowl proof. 2 pair black end 
tan hound pups from best night pair in country $25 
= 7 helped May 24 th. McGehee Brothers, Wiiming- 
on 





FOXES 


2 Pet Foxes gray male and “female young, iz. W ill s st ll at at 
& reasonable price, J. R. Guessy, Palmerville, S 


RABBITS 


For Sale—A few pairs thoroughbred black Flemish 
Giant rabbits, reasonable, quick sale. Address 190 
*orest St., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


Orn 
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There’s pleasure in cooking 


in a cool kitchen 


HEN your cooking is 

done with a New Per- 
fection Oil Cook Stove the 
kitchen isn’t made uncom- 
fortably hot. All the heat you 
need is ready, just when and 
where you want it—there is 
none lost. You regulate it by 
simply turning the wick up 
or down a trifle. 


That’s why it’s so easy with 
ordinary cooking experience 
to make light fluffy cakes, 
crisply crusted pies and tooth- 
some cookies. The New Per- 


fection Oven is up where you can reach 
it conveniently and look into it easily. 


It’s a pleasure, too, to be relieved of 
coal and wood carrying, of sweeping 
around and under the hod and wood 
basket or box. A small dust-rag takes the 


place of the stove blacking brush. 


Always be sure to adjust the 
wick so that the flame has long 


white tips. These give you the 
most heat. Another feature of 
the New Perfection is its long 
blue chimney. This drives all 
the heat up to the cooking 
utensils and doesn’t soot up 
the bottoms of them. Insures 
complete burning of every 
drop of oil; none is wasted. 


New Perfections are made 
in five, four, three, two and 
one-burner sizes. Most buy- 
ers select them equipped with 
the warming cabinet. 


Use Aladdin Security Oil for 
best results; it’s always clean 
and dependable. 

New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves are sold 


at most department, furniture and hard- 
ware stores. 


STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 


Baltimore Division 































Therc 


well or other Sotirce of supply at a turn of the faucet. 
Open the faucet and the pump delivers a —_ =! stream 
of water under ample pressure. 
and the pump stops, All done by the 
WESTCO 
Tankless Water System 


=the lowest priced, automatic, power water system, Has no 
storage tank—no tank to leak, freeze, rot, rust, overflow oF 
collapse. No stale, stagnant water. The Westco Pump has only 
one moving part—no belts, no valves, no gears, no oiling. 
The Westco System can be run off the regular electric 
light circuit or farm lighting plant, Thousands are 
successful operation. 


4 


for 


be Stored 
in a Tank 


Draw water direct from the 


Close the faucet 





HERE’S HOW WE SAVE 
YOU Money! 


We buy our Home, Farm and Shop 
supplies direct from the factory at 
lowest costs and sell to you. 


No middiemen’s profits on our goods. 





Recovers for Fords $6.25 






























We are headquarters for Top Re-Covers, 
Rear Curtains Cushions Side Curtains, Seat 
rs, Door Linings, and Upholstery for Fords, 
recovers for other cars, and auto acces- 

Write for low prices 


Lift and Force Pumps 


The Spotless catalog quotes low prices 














WATS ra Oo pump 


Cyr ery purpo se 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TODAY 


NOTE: We offer, FREE OF CHARGE, the services of our ENGI- 
in answering any question in connec- 


NEERING DEPARTMENT 
Heating and 


tion with Water Supply, Plumbing, Sewerage Disposal, 
Domestic Lighting, and will prepare, if desired, plans of installa- 


tion for all bona fide orders placed with us. 


SOUTHERN SUPPLY CO. 


Calvert and Saratoga Sts., Baltimore, Md. 












on Hand and Force Pumps, Hydraulic 
Rams, Power Pumps, Pneumatic Water 
Supply Outfits, Bath Tubs, Sinks, Toilets, 
and Plumbing Goods. Write for 
free catalog. 


hee Closet 


A city convenience fom 
country homes and in 
surance against disease. 

This closet can be 
set up anywhere, no running 
Water, sewerage or cesspool need- 
ed. Is sanitary, clean, odorless, 
and indorsed by boards of health. 
Easy and simple to install, re- 
quires no plumbing. Price only 


$7.95 


THE SPOTLESS Co., 
“The South’s Mail Order House” 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Branch Stores: Rocky Mozat, v fortnotions, 














R 
j Ralcigh, Wilson, 





a 
Sheppard Anconas—Heavy layers April es 
cockerels, $1.10 Adja Womble, Bear Creek, N. 


, ~00 Sheppard’s Single comb Ancona cockerels, a 
ets, March, April hatch, $1.25 each. ive or oe 
$1. each, cocks hens $2. D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. C. 
‘ LEGHORNS 

— ed Leghorns fer Sale—Dover. M. Mull, 
ew, N.C. 











Shelby 


White Leghorn Cockerels—Barron Ferris strain, $2. 
ach; 20 $30. Satisfaction. C. W. Hunt, Rt. 7, Char- 
lotte, N. ¢ 





paincle | Comb White ite Leghorns—Several hundred | Hens, 

lets, Cocks, Cockerels and ten-weeks-old liets. 
rite us your wants. Booking orders for August Baby- 

chicks. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 














WM. G. SCARLETT & COMPANY 


729-735 E. Pratt St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS rir a 


CRIMSON CLOVER, SAND OR HAIRY VETCH, 
TIMOTHY, MILLET, SORGHUM, COW PEAS 


“ORIOLE BRAND” Seeds are sold through a ~~ 
send us your dealer's name and address. 


If not there 
tablished 1894 


—WALL BOARD— 


Ch Than Laths and Plaster 
> hee and cool in 


Keeps the house warm in winter 


2! Feet 
10 sheets to the bundle, in » teecion sizes: 
48 in. wide by 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 ft. long. 
Write for free samples and our Dew 
Rubens Paint & Glass Co., Richomnd, Va. 














When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the advertising it carries.” 


Send im your renewal promptly. Get up a 
club and get a reward. 








The machine that 
moved the city 


to the country 


ST a simple little machine 

for mixing “crushed stone” 
(carbide) and water to produce 
fuel and light. But what a 
machine! This marvelous 
mechanism is known as the Colt 
Carbide Lighting-and-Cooking 
Plant. 


You want this machine, be- 
cause: It will take the heat and 
drudgery out of the summer 
kitchen by substituting clean 
carbide-gas for sweltering coal 
and messy oil. It will put man- 





made sunlight in every room in 
the house, barns, outbuildings, 
drives. 


It will give you every advan- 
tage of city cooking and lighting 
wherever you live, and at a cost 
so low as to be negligible. 


Witt you let us tell you the 
whole story? Just send us your 


name and address on a postcard. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street, New York 


OLT 


TRA OS ADK 


CARBIDE LIGHTING- 
AND-COOKING PLANTS 
C-1-21C 
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FARM SANITATION 
Kreso Dip No. 1 


(Standardized) 
Parasiticide and Disinfectant 
for all 


Live Stock a. Poultry 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 


No. 151. 
No. 160. 


Farm Sanitation. 

Hog Diseases. 

No. 163. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 


Kreso Dip No.1 in original packages is 
sold at all drug stores. 
Animal Industry Department of 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 








KODAKS 


We do Developing, Printing and Enlarging. We 
give you the High Gloss finish or the Velvet 


Prints, 3, 4, and 5 Cents each 
Write for our complete Catalog. 


LOLLAR’S 


Box 922, Birmingham, Ala. 














“Last Year’s Ad Still 
Bringing Results.”’ 


This is what Mr. Albert Anderson, 
State Hospital, Raleigh, N. C., 
writes us. If you want your ad to 
pull, place it in a paper that pulls. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
has a reputation for bringing re- 
sults. If you have anything to sell, 
send us your ad today. 


The Progressive Farmer 

RALEIGH, N. C. paenanss. TENN. 
BIRMINGHAM, 

ATLANTA, GA. DALLAS, TEXAS. 




















BIG TREMAINE : 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


Copyright 1914-1916, by Little, Brown & Company 
Serial rights held by The Associated Newspapers 
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CHAPTER XL 
“SPEECH!- SPEECH!” 
a one came up the steps of the 


veranda and was welcomed inthe 

hall by Leavitt on his way to the 
telephone. It was Malvern himself. 
He had ridden over hastily and car- 
ried his riding-crop and gloves in his 
hand. He was animated by the air 
of importance and interest in events 
that was usual to him now. 

“Where is Tremaine, Leavitt? Shall 
I find him here? There’s a very ex- 
traordinary state of affairs—a fusion 
of the parties! My candidate has 
withdrawn. I am placed in a most 
extraordinary position.” 

Leavitt opened the door for him 
into the living room, and he came in 
upon the family group. He greeted 
Mrs. Tremaine, still absorbed in his 
errand, and Julia. 

“T want to have a few words with 
you, Tremaine,” he said. “The county 
and the district are demonstrating 
for you. There’s a delegation com- 
ing through Redlands at this very 
moment. They’ll be here directly. I 
spent yesterday in Richmond with 
Brandegee. You know his partisan- 
ship——” 

John had risen from the sofa, 
where he sat by his mother’s side. 
Mrs. Tremaine began: “Redmond 
——” but John raised his hand, and 
she waited. Malvern had observed 
nothing, in his absorption in his sub- 
ject. 

“They don’t seem to take your ‘no’ 
for an answer, Tremaine,” said his 
neighbor, looking at him sternly. 
“Moreover, my candidate has with- 
drawn. Your popularity is extra- 
ordinary! Brandegee has asked me, 
as a personal favor, to insist upon 
your taking the nomination. I think 
I gave him no cause whatever to im- 
agine my point of view. There'll be 
a delegation here of eight hundred 
people 

He did not ask Tremaine what he 
intended doing. They all heard the 
noise of cheering in the distznce. The 
cries grew louder. People were fill- 
ing the lower part of the grounds in 
front of the house. From where she 
stood in the window, Julia could see 
them surging in. There were ban- 
ners, there were sticks and umbrellas 
with handkerchiefs tied on the end; 
there was a band playing “My Old 
Kentucky Home.” They were draw- 
ing nearer. 

Malvern glanced from John to Mrs. 
Tremaine, who sat with uplifted face, 
her eyes fastened on her son with a 
look of adoration and eagerness. She 
was waiting for him to speak, since 
he had told her to be silent. 

“Not only Brandegee,” said Mal- 
vern, “but my daughter! My daugh- 
ter has ridden the country round, 
canvassing for you—carrying your 
banner! She has put herself against 
my will. You have magnetized and 
——” He stopped. 

Mrs. Tremaine rose from the sofa 
and came over and stood by John, 
linking her arm through her son’s. 
Her air of pride in him was beautiful, 
brilliant. 

“Redmond, he’s going to run for 
Congress.” 

Malvern waited. 


“There’s no reason why he should 
not run. We were going to tele- 
phone you to come over 


She stopped and realized that it 
was not easy to tell—that in clearing 
John she dragged another into the 
dust. And the fact that Julia’s rev- 
elation brought to her—the fact that 
David was a traitor and a thief came 
upon her with all its weight of mis- 
ery. In the moment of this rehabili- 
tation of John, whose life had been 
a martyrdom and a sacrifice, her 
heart sank within her at the knowl- 
edge of what David had been. This 
gave her back a living son, but it 
robbed her forever of the dead.— 
She tried to speak; she could not, 
and she looked appealingly at John, 





the quiet of whose face was un- 


broken. 

The people were thronging up the 
drive. There was a momentary lull 
in the cheerin ary lull in 
the music. They were waiting. Sev- 
eral members of the delegation were 
slowly coming up the gallery. Julia 
Tremaine had orened the long win- 
dow and gone out on the gallery. 
Leavitt came up to the group. 

“We wanted to send for you, Mal- 
vern, to tell you what Julia has just 
told us.” 

He handed Malvern David's letter, 
which Malvern took and read once 
and again with absorption. Leavitt’s 
eyes did not leave his face. He put 
his hand on Malvern’s shoulder and 
shook him lightly: 

“There doesn’t seem any reason, 
Redmond, does there, why ‘Big Tre- 
maine’ should not run for Congress?” 


Malvern, his voice shaking with 
emotion, looked from John’s mother 
to John, with the letter in his hand. 
He put out both hands to John. 
“Give me your hand. I couldn’t have 
done a thing like this, Tremaine. I 
beg your pardon.” 


Some one started the cry: “John 
Tremaine.” It was taten up. Com- 
ing as it did from several hundred 
throats, the cry was deafening. Mal- 
vern was wringing John’s hand. 


“T'll go out and speak to them, 
John. I'll say a few words first. 
Then you come.” 


He went hatless out on the gal- 
lery and there addressed the delega- 
tion from the steps. His voice was 
clear and ringing. He called out a 
short, concise, and telling message 
to the crowd, just the right words 
from a man who knew how to speak 
to his fellow citizens. He was inter- 
rupted by cheers, and called back 
into the house: 


Tremaine!” 


John, still in something of a daze, 
went slowly out from the room, which 
for years had been the setting of his 
life’s drama and the environment 
surrounding him in many moments 
of mental anguish and in fleeting mo- 
ments of joy. 

On the gallery he stood between 
Malvern and several men to whom 
he was hastily presented and looked 
out over the crowding mass of the 
people from his state. 


The light of noon shone over the 
crowd, as they seethed up from the 
gates of the property to the very 
door. They were the usual hetero- 
geneous lot, gathered along the way, 
from Craig’s Corners down to Red- 
lands, taking strength from the vil- 
lages along the river. There were 
ciiizens of Redlands; there were his 
own workmen; there were some of 
the miners. There were white peo- 
ple and colored people with banners 
floating above them. A big banner 
flashed its red and white message 
before his eyes: “Tremaine for Con- 
gress!” and John heard them call the 
name which within the last half hour 
had been washed clean. He heard 
them cry: “Speech! Speech!” Mal- 
vern at his side urged him. 

No one knew how John had wanted 
just this thing, and how his ambi- 
tions had ail pointed toward this— 
to be the man of the moment among 
his own people, chosen by them—but 
for a second he could not find his 
voice. 

Malvern seemed to understand that 
the candidate was not quite ready to 
address the crowd. Some one gave 
a sign, and the colored band fell into 
the tune that had so linked John with 
Virginia. They began to play: 

“Hard times, hard 
Come again no mo 


“Tremaine! 


panne, 
” 


It was the note needed to unlock 
his heart. When the music ceased, 
and Malvern with the others called: 
“Speech! Speech!” John was ready. 

He heard how they cheered him, 
how his name rang out. He was 
conscious that they swept away as 


“square; 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


they had swept in, like a dark, re. 
ceding sea. They were it _ of 
the gates He had spoken somet}! ling 
to them; it had been short and to the 
purpose. He never knew what he 
had said. When he glanced at it the 
next day in the papers, he thought 
it must have been the words ot an. 
other man. They were going out anj 
away. The delegates were ine lagt 
to leave, one by one, loitering dowa; 
the following the edge of the 
crowd. Eventually even Malverg 
had disappeared somewhere. 


John Tremaine stood alone, lean. 
ing against the pillar of the gallery, 
Before him the grass was torn up by 
the feet of the people, and scattered 
here and there were the remnants of 
the hand-bills; even a stray banner 
trampled under foot lay upon the 
lawn. The last note of the band died 
away in the distance, the echoes of 
the voices became indistinct, and 
John came slowly to his senses and 
realized that at the moment of his 
apotheosis he_ stood _ alone. He 
turned, and standing in the doorway 
in her riding-dress, holding in her 
hand one of the banners’ marked 
“Tremaine for Congress,” was Isobel 
Malvern. 

They looked at each other across 
the gallery. Then, by the same inspi- 
ration, they came toward each other. 
Isobel held out both her hands to 
him. 

“Oh, I knew you would take the 
nomination! I knew it! Wasn’t it 
wonderful? Wasn’t it wonderful?” 

He felt her clinging to him, and 
he heard her say in a voice broken 
by excitement, speaking as it were 
against time, against the overmas- 
tering feeling which she knew was 
in his heart for her: 


“You didn’t know I was there, did 
ou? I heard your beautiful speech, 

ou didn’t know that I led a little 
body of the Craig’s Corners people 
myself, did you? I rode before them. 
I was so proud. I carried your ban- 
ner—Big Tremaine! Oh, John Tre- 
maine! John Tremaine!” 


It seemed to him that his 
had never been spoken before. He 
lifted her face to his, between both 
his hands, and bent down and kissed 


her. 
FINIS 


The Boll Weevil vs. the Bale Weevil 


(A Comparison) 


Zomg ou 


steps, 


name 


HERE are two very formidable en- 
emies of the cotton farmer, the 
boll weevil and the bale weevil. 

The two tribes do not compare 
favorably either in numbers or size— 
the boll weevil being much more num- 
erous, but the bale weevil vastly 
larger. 


They differ also as to the methods 
and times of their operations. ‘The 
boll weevil works mostly on the 
but the bale weevil doesn’t 
always work “on the square.” The 
boll weevil works on the cotton while 
it is growing; the bale weevil works 
with it after it is baled. The boll 
weevil likes damp warm weather best, 
but the bale weevil can operate at 
any time—summer or winter. 

The boll weevil has a proboscis with 
which he punctures the squares and 
small bolls; the bale weevil has a 
snout long enough to reach from 
Wall Street to the farmer’s pocket, 
with which he punctures the price 
of the bale. The two compare very 
well, however, when it comes to re- 
sults. The only difference being cre 
gets it before it is made; the other, 
after it is made. If the boll weevil 
comes, he gets it all and the farmer 
gets nothing. When the boll weevil 
doesn’t come, the bale weevil has fat 
picking and the farmer gets nothing. 

One way to fight the boll weevil is, 
to produce forms on the plant faster 
than he can use them; but that 
method wonr’t work with the bale 
weevil. The more bales the farmer 
produces and the faster he offers it, 
the better the bale weevil likes it and 
the harder he works. The bale weevil, 
however, cannot operate on bales 
that are stored in a bonded ware- 
house, but does most of his operating 
on “distress” cotton. 


JOHN HENRY DAVIS. 


“Did you ever stop to think”, said the 
farm philosopher, “that the farmer is prac- 
tically the only producer who does not set a 
price on his product?” 
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| ’ EXCHANGE 
L yARMERS FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 
We do not ext I our general advertising a 
; LEGHORNS We do not ir get 
eT tee Comb White Leg n ( I r ser for ol 
. from purebred h and But no n f > in 
" Db. L. Wh McBee, 8. ¢ our J} ctor refer- 
es ast Spor lity. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS - 
“ ‘ ! t Barred Plymouth Rocks 
- ] irst tl l ur hu r 7 
a delivery, J. W. Dow K ngst r N. ¢ I vd ‘ D Se . e. Home 
4 RHODE ISLAND REDS “fiplendiad Annie Orcha 5 yg ere ge rN rth 
a4 j 1 i Reds. Miss Annie Carolina, 2,00 s. Ne ! mode 
bee io 4a ia 7. es. M ent view. H. H. Morehouse, Oak- 
- woot Wilkes ¢ _ 
Re ed Price—Summer sale Single Comb Reds - — = —_—— a 
I ar hens, $2.50 up. Mrs. J. H. Moore, SOUTH CAROLINA 
I N.! - - — Have yaluable City Property to ex- 
- = » Comb Red Cockerels, March, April hatch . Conder Rt. 5 Columbia $ 8. C. 
175 each Five or more $1.50 each. Best ever. D. H, ae ne 
a I Station, N. C VIRGINIA | 
ws ' . 7 For Sale—348 acre farm, two good dwelling houses 
- PEA FOWLS and out buildings. 4 tobacco barns, good neck house 
Ww Pe atowls—At once. Box 219, Greenville, and_ strip rooms. Fine orchard. Reasonable price, 
South Carolina godd terms. U. S. Me Kenbridge Va 
- Virginia Farm Bargain.—290 acres nice land, ex- 
Two ) OR < MORE BREEDS Ss eeilent) buildings. 1 mile station, 10 miles city. Tar 
—¢ s—8e up. ‘All kinds. Postpaid. Book free. macadam road from station to city Write for full 
Hlouse, Windsor, Mo. particulars. Farm must be sold. “Venable and Ford, 
i — Lynchburg, Va 
> Ch.cks—$8.50 100 up. postpaid: greatest layers; 
r tree Farrow-Hirsh Co., Peoria, 1. For Sale—100 acres in best section of Amelia County, 
— on improved highway and county road, 65 acres cleared, 
SEEDS AND PLANTS 25 acres in Alfalfa and clover; watered by well and 
creeks; 8 room house, barn, tobacco barn, corn cribs, 
~~~~~ shed, henhouses, etc., large family orchard. Price 
CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 7.000, part cash, Possession in fall. Lewis A Long, 
Mattoax, Va. 





























cabbage and Collard Plants — 500 postpaid, T75c. 

Plast Farm, Ulah, N.C __ OTHER STATES ~ 

Cabbage and Collard wr postpaid 75ce. Improved 1 Farms—Great yalues in one of ¢ Georgia’s 
W: alter Parks, Pisgah, N. C ____ best counties. Write at once. . Turner, Carroll- 

Cabbage Plants—Fall and Winter heading, $1.75 [0 Ga. 
ms 1000; 500, $1. prepaid strong, healthy full count. All kinds of nice farms cheap in North East Georgia 
Medlin Plant Farm, Fort Mill, 8. C. —the land of health and happiness—no boll weevil. 

Cabbage and Collard Plants—For Fall and Winter 0. B. Smith, Clarkesville, Ga. a 

$1. Five Hundred. Pre pala 80-Acre Lakeside Farm—With Pecan Grove; Near 


Heading. 


$1.75. thousand, 
d. Me 


*klenberg Plant Co. Pineville, Ny 


























age and Collards plants for late setting name 
yarietics wanted, 300 75 cents; 500 $1.10; 1.000 $1.75; 
Postpaid, Satisfaction guaranteed. T. J. Cox, Frank- 
lin, Va 
Cabbage and Collard P Plants: s—For wr fall and winter 
heading Early and late varieties. 300, T5e; 500, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2. Fine plants; well packed ; postage 
prey aid Tidewater Plant (¢ Franklin, Va. 
Cabbage and Collard Plants—Fall, winter heading— 
Wakefield Succession, Flatdutch. Set in July sure, 
200, 75c.; 500, $1.; 1000, $1.75 Moss packed, Post- 
paid, A-1 order guaranteed. J. T. Councill and Sons, 
Frat iklin, Va es 
Dutch and Drumhead Cabbage . Plants, Georgia and 
Short Stem Collard Plants—250 posty aid, hdc; 500 
i aid, The; $1 1,000, expressed, any quantity. 
Prompt, satisfact Ory treatment. R. O. Parks, Ulah, 
h Carolina, es 
CELERY 
Celery Plants—June-August. Celery Gardens, Gib- 
sony y. & _ 
CLOVER 
Crimso n Clove r—Extra fancy high-tested seed. Write 


ting quantity wanted, Hudmond Seed Co., 


for price, sta 



































Nashville, Tenn ae. 
New Crimson Clover Seed lump bright ripe ber- 
ries, prompt shipment, $6. per bushel, Durham Seed 
Hou Durham, N. C a 
ver Thoroughtly culated, screened once; 
no noxious weeds or grasses: Se Tb No order for less 
than 50 Ib :luable printed instructions. Robt. 8. 
Link, Abbe eville, 8. C 
Cr mson Clove Seed— Bes grade seed $5.50 per 
bushcl f. 0. b. Knoxville i bus hel lots and above, 
Smaticr quantities 2 cents pound. D. R Mayo, 
Se man, Knoxville, Tenn 
PECANS 

Dy Choi red-up Budded and Grafted Paper- 
shel 1 Karly bearers Largest pecan nur- 
sery i the world. Catalog free. Bass Nurseries, 
Lumt Mi 

POTATOES 
“Tookout Mountain Seed Potatoes 50 cents peck; 
Abiuzzi Seed Rye, 60 cents Deck ; Cane Seed 50 cents 
neck I Her n ndersonville Se Seed Cc Hendersonville, _N. C. 
RYE 

For Sale—150 bushels gi od clean abruzzi rye at $2.85 
per t as! Will sell in any quanity from 10 bushels 
p Sh d in good bags. Firs uf certified check gets it. 

J Mathias Lexingt n, § 

TOMATORS 

Tomato Plants—500 postpaid, 75c. Plant Farm, 

Vlah, N. ¢ 
VETCH 

Siberian or Hairy Vetch, $9. per hundred pounds, 
Durh: am Seed House, Durham, mn. <. 

Win ter Hairy Vetch— Sest grade St $10 per hund- 





1, 
Smaller quantities 12 
Knoxville, 


Knoxville. 
Mayo, Seedsman, 


red pounds f. o. b. 
cents pound. D, R. 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


points—Abruzzi Rye, 
J Jwyer, Sumter, 





ia Sumter and near-by 
Fulghum Oats. Write for price, C. J. 








~ Re sen n Rye, ( Clover, Oats, | Vetch ¢ and | Whe at—Prices 
lowest, quality the best. Robert E. Smith, Nassa- 
wadox, Va 
Prolific strains of Appler oats and Purple Straw 
Wheat. Edgecomb Seed Breeders Association, Inc., 
Pan N. C. 
Vetch, Dwarf Essex Rape, Clover and all 

















































kit Gress Seed of best quality Write your wants, 
VW rad on Seed Co., Nashville, nn. 

{Crimson Clover $5.50 bushel, _ Red Clover 
‘ry Vetch 10c. pound. oon Bags 40c, 
cker Co. Asheville, _N ; 

Cabbi e Collard. Lettuce and Tomato Plants— 
Ready Now. 100, 30c¢; 500, $l; 1000, $1.75. Postpaid. 
gt acune or money back. D. F. Jamison, Summer- 
v ce, S 

High Gerwinating Alfalfa, $7. bushel; med Clover 
$8; Swect Clover $6; Kanred Wheat $2.25; Kansas 
ied $1.75. Satisfaction Guaranteed, Re liable Seed, 
Salina Aansas 
“Wa hted Ore thousand pounds spotted | leaf Bur 
Clover and five hun dred pounds Lespedeza seed. Send 
sample and 1 F. O. B. Mesquite, Texas. Fred 
Alberthol, Tri: ty Valley Farm, Mesquite, Tex. 

Abruvvi Rye and Fulghum Sced Oats of Coker- 
Pedigreed Stra'n, sacked in new bags. Special prices 
car lot shipments, Indictations point to much higher 
trices. Wire or write us without delay. Orangeburg 
Distributing Co., Orangeburg, S. C. 

Purple Ruta Purple Top Globe and all 
Kinds Turaip Secd 40c. per pound in 1 Jb. lots or over, 
Dant sh Sall He | Late Flat Dutch, Succession, All 
Sea arly Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cab- 





is or over, Postage Paid. 
_ Ga. 





r pound in 1 Ib., k 


"€ 
(ettonsim’s Secd Store, Atlanta, 











Crimson Clover and Vetch—Crimson clover $ 


x: > per 
shel by express cr 10 pounds for $1.25 


postpaid, 








Vetch $11. per 100 pounds by express or 10 pounds for 
$1.35 postpaid. Cony of fall catalog, telling all about 
Owing grass and grain, free upon request. c, 
vie: The Farmer Seedsman, Box 149-A South Boston, 
"Nila 
¥ nd Oats—Abruzzi Rye $3. bushel., Winter Rye 
Py sen Rye $2 bushel. Appler Oats $1. Red Rust 
rool Se, Fulghum $1.10 bushel. All sacked and f. 
e here. Slate’s Seeds are tested. You know what 
os Sow } Get my fall catalog free upon request. W. 
oe a, The Farmer Seedsman, Box 149-A, South 
ue ginia. 


Town—Small investment here should bring fine re- 





turns and easy living, 1 1-4 miles Railroad, School, 
store, church, advantages; 45 acres productive level 
tillage, balance lakeside pasture, pine and oak timber; 


nicely shaded bungalow 


75 pecan trees, many bearing; 
barn, smoke house, 


overlooking lake bordering farm, 
ete. To settle — only $1200 easy terms. Details 
page 61 Illus. ye 1100 Bargains Free. Strout 
Farm Agency, 1210 E. Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, 
Florida. 





brane h ri railway line 


The Santa Fe has built a new 
through the South Plains region of West exas, 
new farming and livestock region, with new towns, is 


being opened up. This terrirtoy already is partly oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers, ar« crop possibilities 
proven by actual experience. Here you can profitably 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an ideal 
livestock and dairy country. Low prices for untilled 
lands and very easy terms. Move in early and take 
first pick Write today for free illustrated folder. 
7. © pearman, 30 Santa Fe Bldg., Blythe, Texas. 


” Productive Fl rida Farm With 15 cattle, 15 Hogs, 
Tools and Mule, mare, implements, ete., included; 
remarkable value in section orange groves, pretty homes, 
productive farms; on improved road, convenient hust- 








ling Railroad town, advantages: 42 acres, largely til- 
lage 40 acres under fence; home-use wood; oranges, 
peaches, plums, pears, figs, pomegranates; comfortable 
cottage, roses, flowers cool oak shade, barn; other 
interests force immediate sale, $2150 takes all, part 
cash, easy terms Come and see it. Other farms _de- 
scribed | my nin Catalog. CL A. Sommer, Citra, Fla, 





_SCHOOLS AN AND C COLLEGES _ 


desires 
2 Lawn- 








ste, experienced te a teacher desires 
High School. Write Rt. 


ollege graduate, 
supe rin ia ated of 
dale, 





and Penman- 
assisted to 

Send 
C 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting 
ship thoroughly taught and = graduates 
positions free Home Study courses also given 
for catalog. King’s Business College, Raleigh, N 
and Charlotte, N os 





nt for or r 192 or 


















“Wa anted— ‘Emplo yment > will take a “a good 
share-crop on good smooth ot with good 5-room 
house, near church and school house, with good man 
that believes in honesty as the best policy. T. E. 
Howle, Harsrove, N. ¢ 

Hustling Farmer Wanted—Wages or share crop, man 
of good methox xd character, good health Have 
tractor, horses 1 modern machinery S erms 
references, experience, and full information ¢ age 
of children, and full information first letter. 284 
Releig c 

_SAL ESMEN 

"Summer Work for Farmers, Teache rs, Students, , and 

Others—Sell fruit trees Light, pleasant and profit- 
Smith Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 


able. 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell | Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 





sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701. Amsterdam, we 
Agents—Biggest sellers out. Zanol Soft Drinks. 


Four Million Bottles sold last year. Double this sum- 








mer. Big Money Maker. $40 to $5( weekly easy. The 
Guarantee and Exceptional Quality and Purity brings 
repeat orders. Get our proposition while your Ter- 
ritory is open. Write quick. American Products 
Company, 5018 American Blidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Light Complete Sawmill made a Fordson at Bar- 





gain. F. F. _ Dickson, Council, N. 

8-16 Avery _ Tractor; _ 24 double “ dise » harrow; Case 
two bottom plow All practically new and in _ per- 
fect order. Bargain in outfit. C. M. Sterne, Roseville, 


Virginia. 





Corn Mills—Make the good old fa shiv med “table m me eal 
with the famous Mocre County mill stone. We have 
- mill the size and style you want dea for price. 


nrolina Millstone Lo., Cameron, N. 





Corn He arvester—C uts and piles on har vester | or wind- 








rows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal corn 
binder. Sold in every state. Only $28, with fodder 
tieing attachment. Testimonials and catalog free, 


showing pieture of harvester. Process Harvester Co., 


Salina, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


8 Ounce Duck, 
Atco Stores Co., 











l5e. yd; 


yd; 
Atco, 


yd. 


Shirting Cheviots, 10c. 
3.95 wt. Drilling, 8 1-3c. 
Ga. 





di — Prompt 


Rich- 


Buttons Covere 


Hemstitching, Pleating, 
The Gift Shop, 


service. Send for circular 
mond, Va. 
Army Steel Cots—Almost new, 





$3.25 each; $36 dozen. 








|| PUREBRED POULTRY 


| 


(15). 715 











MI! ISCELLAN EOUS BREEDS 


BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 





5,000 weekly, five improved varieties, at greatly 
educe pr 8 A trial order will convince you 
ir superior qualit hit : 
1 eact Barred 
Rhode I i Reds, 1lh« 
post From mat 
er ranteed Order r 
you maturing your summe hicks Correctly 
bred stock is half the problem Free circular 


Cc. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

















HONEY 

The Durl S 
t Hor \ 

a ‘ H ( 

A H 1, € ; 
KODAK FINISHING 
" e P $4. ¥ 
I Shelby, N ‘ 
PRINTING 
0 Envelor $1.16 $ Postpa Wombie 
P s, Bear ¢ N. 

I Quality Job Prir gc « i ( apes 
Prices Ser r Free Samples. Ellerbe Print Shop, 
Eulert N. ¢ 

SHINGLES 
tritis ¥ ‘ imbia Re 1 Cedar Shingles 18 inehes 
square, f.o.b. cars, Apex Sample mailed 
on -  F L. 8S. Olive, Apex, N. (€ 
TOBACCO 
Tobacco Postpaid—Sweet, clean, hand-picked; chew 


5 Is., ; chewing-smoking, $1.50; 
ing, $1.2 Grove Farm, Martin, 
is “reliable —M artin Bank 








mild smok- 
Tenn, Elm 





Grove 

Fifty caddies Flynt’ s Ox tobacco, 40 
of 10 Ibs, offered in any quantity, delivered, at 
This tobacco is smooth flavor, 


box cash with order. age 
value at dollar more than 


properly, and rare 
Bieees Davis, Centenary, 8. 


plugs to box 
$7.00 


d 


asked. 





EGGS — 





. AAA AN er 
- 
A LIMITED NUMBER OF APRIL-HATCHED 
WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS 
Out of trap-nested hens, weighing 5-5% pounds, 
with pullets records of 260-280 chalk white eggs, 


weighing over 26 ounces to the dozen. 


For Price and Further Particulars, Write 
AMALTHEA FARMS, Box 38-A, BRISTOL, VA. 




















PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











of pork at an early age. 


color. 


Duroc-Jersey hogs “utc a tendency to put on great amounts 
They are easy-feeding animals, and raise large families. 
These hogs were introduced less than 50 years ago, and 
hogs marketed in the country were “Duroc-Jerseys.” 
Increase your profits by raising Duroc-Jersey hogs. 
Write for “‘DUROC-JERSEY HOGS ARE PROLIFIC AND PROFITABLE"—sent free 
. to hog-raisers by the largest swine record association in the world. Over 12,000 members. 
The National Duroc-Jersey Record Association. 





IN LESS TIME 


et in 1918, 51% of all the 
hey are uniformly red in 


Dept. 170 Peoria, Ill. 


SS 











BRED SOWS— DUROCS AND HAMPSHIRES —GILTS, BOARS | 
BRED SOWS AND GILTS— 
CHOICE BOARS—Now ready for service. 

WE SPECIALIZE ON YOUNG HERDS—Properly mated for best results. 
Your Choice of These Excellent Breeds—Write Us. 


| CAMPBELL-HICKLIN LIVESTOCK CORP., 


At Attractive Prices. 


SHELDON, S. C. 
— 











Sent to Union Stock Yards, 


Union Stock Yards, 


Reference: 





WANTED— CATTLE, SHEEP, CALVES AND HOGS —WANTED , 
Baltimore, will bring you good prices. 
market, competitive buying, good railroad wv : 


C. DRIVER & CO., Commission Merchants, 


Mercantile Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Large 
Correspondence invited. 


Baitimore, Md. 





—_— 








DUROC-JERSEYS 





iT 


| If You Want Durocs, 
Why Not Get the Best? 


PEACOCK & HODGE 


Southern Duroc Headquarters 

We are offering a few choice bred 
sows and gilts at private sale. These 
are mated to Quality Orion King, Jr., 
International Grand Champion (Just 
Bob), and Faultless Defender, Jr., for 
early fall litters. Also a few service 
boars. Write for private sale list, giv- 
|| ing all particulars, age, weight, breed- 
ing and price. 
Let cheap feed and Durocs pay your 
| debts. 
| Cochran, Georgia. 








Elko, Georgia. 


C— —— ——— = 
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_BERKSHIRES — 


Berkshires— Large —Berkshires 
North Carolina Prem’ er Herd 
Pics now reedy to at one t of what they were 
last We won 25 pri st state fair 
What You Ve Have It.. .. 
HILLSBORO, N. C. 
HOLSTEINS 


PIO 





“Want—\ 
LEROY HALL, 





ae eee eee 


| HOLLINS HERD — Accredited | 


COWS HAVE YEARLY RECORDS 

are tested for the year as they come in, 

ce 1902 the herd has been built up for 
PRODUCTION and TYPE. 





nee He 








The blood of KING SEGIS dominates the herd 
BULL CALVES FOR SALE. 
Dept. F, 


| JOSEPH A. TURNER, Mor., 


HOLLIS, VA. | 











ROSNI HOLSTEINS 











Let us quote you on high-class foundation breeding 
stock, sired by, or bred to JORDAN’S WONDSB, 
orth Carolina’s Grand Crampion boar. Every- 
ing registered, cholera immune, and satisfaction 
gucrantced on every order. 200 head to 
select from. 





Over 


WRITE YOUR WANTS 
IORDAN BROS., 
—_ 


{_DUROC-JERSEYS—| 


McCULLERS, N. C. 
mil 











500 Head in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm 
Everything Immuned by Double Treatment. 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS, SERVICE 
ROARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 

Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from one 
to a carload. Prices richt. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
WRITE US 

| BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 


f_DUROC-JERSEYS— 


Brinkley, Ark. 
veeeneaaile 


ACCREDITED HERD OF 100 HEAD 
nULL CALVES—Sired by one of the great proven 





sires of the breed, Homestead Superb Value, a 
2-year-old daughter with 837 Ibs. butter and 
20,165 Is. milk. 

Dams have yearly records R ngae 14,000 Is. to 


20,000 Ibs. milk as 2-year-o 


FRANK S, WALKER, 
— 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN COWS 


For Sale 


~~ Forest, Va. 











A Few High-bred, Registered Holstein-Friesian 
Cows, of the best strains. Selling to reduce herd. 
All have been bred to registered bull. Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, N. C. 
= 4 


SHORTHORNS 



































Write for catalog. Army Sales Co., 2201 Franklin, 

St. Louis. Mo. - 
We Collect Accounts, Notes, Claims—Anywhere_ in . ~ ihe : 

the world. No charges unless collected. May’s Col- BERKSHIRES es - It is always a good time to buy purebred 

lection Agency, Somerset, Ky. neat manta Shorthorns, but gine wd Pa _The 
If It Is Money You Need on Your Cotton—We can value of the tarm 

get that for you at reasonable rates, with storage and PINEHURST BERKSHIRES inventory can be 

peeunne so cheap you will be rp 3 agg ee ee doubled or tripled 
houses are bonded; our negotiable receipts known : 5 re . ° “< 

everywhere, J. E. Latham, Vice-President, Greensboro 10 Fall Gilts, $5 0. The best crop of py le me 


Warehouse & Storage Company, Gree nsboro, x © 


BAGS 


tags suitable for 
cash with order. 








wheat or grain 
Blackstone Guano 


For Sale—New 
twenty cents each, 








Co., Blackstone, Va. 
CIGARS 
Buy your r Cigars direct—A box, fifty LaColumnas, 
prepaid $1.60. Live agent, wanted. Havana Smoke- 
house, Homeland, Georgia 











March Pigs ever offered, $20 each. 
Registered, cholera immune, delivered. 


Pinehurst Berkshire Farm, 


Pinehurst, 





~. 


North Carolina. 
a 








for grades or com- 
mon sorts. Better 
start now with two 
or three purebred 
females. 

American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association 








Send in your renewal promptly. Get 
club and get a reward, 





‘3 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


























As soon as you see 
our new book 
“Making Farming 
a Business” 
(sent free on request) 
you'll agree that re- 
pair-cost is a good 
item to cut out of 
your plowing records. 
You can do it—too! 
Get acopy from your 
dealer or let us send 
you the book—and 
the name of your 

nearest dealer. 








Co Self’. 
ncave “of : 


int. 
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‘Here's the reason 
my plowing costs 


less than yours, Bill 


. OUR moldboard cracked 
last week—but mine is 
still as good as new. 

Yours was brittle— mine is 

tough. ‘LYNCHBURG’ 

chilled moldboards are anneal- 
ed by a special process. You 
can see for yourself that the 

‘LYNCHBURG PLOW’ is 

made stronger wherever a plow 

is likely to break or wear out. 

The ‘LYNCHBURG’ people 

had rather you’d get satisfaction 

from the plow than to contin- 
ually sell you new parts. 


“Not only that---but my mold- 
board is braced direct to the 


Lynchburg Plow Works 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Dept. A, 


standard. The moldboard 
handle is attached to a malle- 
able iron handle part. 


“That isn’t all. You’ve bought 
three plow points. I’ve used 
the same one---because mine 
is ‘Self-Sharpening’ --- and the 
more I use it the sharper it 
gets. I don’t have to grind 
away metal, and it’s easy run- 
ning too. 


“My team is rested when yours 
is tired---my ‘LYNCHBURG’ 
is so easy running, there is very 
little strain, and my harness 
lasts longer than yours.” 


The “Lynchburg” Dealer in your 
locality will show you how to lower 
your plowing costs. See him. 


Moldboard Brace 


Direct to Stan 
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